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(JOVERN MENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
X JERMYN STEET, LONDON. 





DIRECTOR, 
SIR RODERICK L MURCHISON, D.C.L., &c. 





The Prospectus for the Session, commencing on the 7th 
October next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. 
The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. 
Hoffman ; Physics, by Professor Tyndall; Natural History, 
by Professor Huxley; Geology, by Professor Ramsay ; 
Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warrington Smyth; Me- 
tallurgy, by Dr. Perey; and Applied Mechanics, by Pro- 


fessor Willis. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


] OYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 


The List of Subjects and Books’for the Preliminary Exa- 
mination in General Education required to be passed by 
Candidates for the Double Qualification in Medicine and 
in Surgery conferred conjointly by the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and for the separate Diploma of 
each College—to be held on OCTOBER 26th, and on NO- 
VEMBER 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1861, and on FEBRUARY Ist, 
MAY 3rd, and AUGUST 2nd, 1862—is now ready, and may 
be obtained on application to the Officer of either College. 

The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, and for the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 
are also now ready. 

The attention of intending Students of Medicine is spe- 
cially requested to the following New Regulations, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Medical Council, applicable 
to all the Royal Colleges, Universities, and Licensing 
Boards :—1. That all Students of Medicine must be regis- 
tered. 2. That those commencing medical study after Sep- 
tember 1861 cannot be registered until they have passed a 
Preliminary Examination in General Education. 3. That, 
except for those who may have been detained by illness or 
other unavoidable cause, the Register at all Medical Schools 
must be closed within Fifteen days after the commencement 
of each Session. 

ALEXANDER WOOD, 

President Royal College of Physicians. 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, 

President Royal College of Surgeons. 

Edinburgh, August, 1861. 








UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1861-62. 


On FRIDAY, the 18th of OCTOBER NEXT, an EXA- 
MINATION will be held for the Matriculation of Students 
in the Faculties of ARTS, LAW, and MEDICINE, and in 
the Departments of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The Matriculation Examination for Students intending to 
pursue the course of study for the Diploma of Licentiate in 
Arts, will take place on the same day. The subjects of 
Examination are the same as those for the ordinary Matri- 
culation Examination in Arts, save that Latin and Greek are 
not required, 

An Additional Matriculation Examination for Students 
in the Faculty of Medicine will be held on the 24th of No- 
vember, 


The Examiuations for Scholarships will e on 


CG RYSTAL PALACE. 


BLONDIN WILL MAKE HIS TWENTY-FIRST 
ASCENT OVER THE FOUNTAINS on MONDAY next, 
September 9th, at Five o’clock precisely, 

To exhibit his wondrous and daring feats, three enormous 
masts have been erected on the Terrace, over which has 
been strained the rope made expressly for this purpose, 
above two thousand feet in length. It has recently been 
raised many feet higher in the centre, and approaches more 
nearly a straight line than any rope of equal length ever be- 
fore stretched, M. Bionpry will, on Monday, perform on 
it some of his most astounding feats. 


The fountains will be played during the performance: 
The slopes and terraces at the Crystal Palace afford ample 
dation for any y le number of visitors; but to 
provide for the accommodation of those who prefer it, a few 
reserved seats are set apart in the Queen’s Box Corridor 
(from which M. Blondin takes his departure) at Five Shil- 
—— each, or in the other open corridors at Half-a-crown 
each, 

Frequent trains will run from London Bridge, Victoria, 
and intermediate Stations; but as M. BiLonpin’s perfor- 
mances take place exactly at the times announced, visitors 
by railway, to prevent disappointment and crowding, will 
do well to avail themselves of trains somewhat early in the 
day. 

The doors of the Palace will be opened at Nine. M. 
BLONDIN's performances will commence at Five o'clock. 
Admission (INCLUDING ALL THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE 
PALACE WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE), ONE SHILLING; 
Children and Schools half-price. 











} LONDIN OVER THE FOUNTAINS 
AT THE CRYSTAI, PALACE, Monpay next, 

September 9th, at Five o'clock. 

Admission, ONE SHILLING, 
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MELLON’S PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


GRAND ORCHESTRA. 





Vocalists, Mdlle. Frorence Lancra, Madame Lavra 
Baxter, and Herr Formes, every Evening. 

On Thursday next, September 12, an ITALIAN NIGHT, 
on which oceasion Madlle. Vascuxrrt (from La Seala, Milan, 
and other Continental Theatres), will make her First Ap- 
pearance, 

On Saturday next, September 14, a VorunteEnr Night. 
Admission: Promenade, 1s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 1s. 6d. ; 
Boxes, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, £1 1s. and 10s, 6d. 
Commence at Eight. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


(, BOLeGy and MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the 
study of Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had 
at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas. Also single Specimens of 
Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological 
Maps, Hammers, all the recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand, Practical instruction is given in Geology and Mi- 
neralogy, by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 








Tuesday, the 15th of October. The Council have the power 
of conferring at these Examinations 'Ten Senior Scholarships 
of the value of £40 each, viz. :—Seven in the Faculty of 
Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and One in the Fa- 
culty of Law; and Forty-five Junior Scholarships, viz.:— 
Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen in Science, of the value of 
£24 each; Sixin Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil 
Engineering, of the value of £20 each; and Four in Agricul- 
ture, of the value of £15 each. " 


The Council is also empowered to award at the same 
— several Prizes, varying in value from £8 
to £18, 
3 A Prospectus, containing full information as to the Sub- 
jects of Examination and Courses of Instruction, may be had 
on application to the Registrar. 

By Order of the President, 


WILLIAM LUPTON, A.M., 
Galway, 10th July, 1861, Registrar. 





[TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
. Just published, Some Account of the Buildings De- 
signed for the International Exhibition of 1862 and fature 
Decennial Exhibitions, with Illustrations and a Map. 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


PRENCH, GERMAN, and other NEWS- 

PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L’Univers). L'Universel 
(Bruxelles). L'Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 

Also Special Office for Galignani's Messenger. L’Illas- 
tration. Illustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt O. P. Zeitung. La Ilustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. 11 Piemon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 

8. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations in all languages. A List sent on application 
post free. 

All Drafts or Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to 
SamUEL H. LinpLey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C. 





RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 

BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from sespectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held— 





and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


OTHEBY’S CATALOGUE, 
ARCHBISHOP TENISON'S SALE, 8th Juve, 1861. 


Lot 1618.—Townshend (H.), Historical Collections, or Pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament of Queen Elizabeth, 1680.— 
Acts of eae from the 19th to 22nd of Charles IL, 
1667. 2 vols. 





The Gentleman who bought the above Lot is particularly 
requested to communicate with Mr. Wituram Sact, 2%, 
Park Square, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, 
QUINQUENNIALLY; and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 

Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
on 80 PER CENT., of the profits, to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the aecumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT ‘begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific it of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCK 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cugar- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 


Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 





No, 91 JOIIN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 


variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 





Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 


camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every . 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER, A Narra- 


tive of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of ‘ Lake 
Ngami.’ §8vo, with Portrait of the Author, and nume- 
rous Illustrations. 2ls. 

“Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told 
adventures, its unpretending style, its rich fund of informa- 
tion, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle 
of readers, and become a favourite with all those who can 
appreciate daring perseverance and a buoyant spirit under 
overwhelming difficulties. The interest of his story never 
flags for a t."—Ath 

“Mr. Andersson's book, illustrated with many animated 
pictures of adventures connected with the wild sports of 
the journeys it describes, is one that will be popular as a 
budget of trustworthy traveller's tales, besides being valued 
for the information it gives to geographers." —Evaminer. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. Edited, from 
rare and unpublished D: its, by Dr. CHALLICE. 
2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

‘These volumes are very useful and valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of France during one of its most impor- 
tant epochs. They are, moreover, entertaining to the 
general reader, as well as highly instructive to the student.” 


HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICI. 
From Original and Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER, 
Author of “ THE LIVES OF MARGUERITE D'AN- 
GOULEME, JEANNE D'ALBRET,” &. 2 vols. with 
Portraits, 21s. 


MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS in the 


REGIONS of the AMOOR and the RUSSIAN AC- 
QUISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA and 
CHINA. Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty 
Second Edition. With 83 Illustrations and Map, 42s.. 








bound. 
“Mr. Atkinson’s important and interesting work.”"— 
Quarterly Review. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST 
END. wy 4 LEIGH HUNT. lvol. 10s. 6d. 

“ Few men felt, as Leigh Hunt did, the human poetry of 
the old memories that crowd upon the lettered and thought- 
ful rambler about London streets. His genial humour 
shines in a book like this—worthy companion to his ‘ Town’ 
and ‘ Old Court Suburb.’ "—Zzaminer. 


THE LIFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET, 
QUEEN of NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. Form- 
ing the September Volume of Hurst and BLAcKErr’s 
STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. Price 5s. Bound 
and-Illustrated. 

“ This work reflects the highest credit on the industry and 
ability of Miss Freer. Nothing can be more interesting 
than her story of the ‘ Life of Jeanne D’Albret,' and the 
narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.""—Post, 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


J.C. JEAFFERSON, Esq. New, Rey and Chea; 
Edition in one vol., 10s, 6d., boun mm - 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
EAST AND WEST. 


By J. FRAZER CORKRAN. 3 vols. 


A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, Author of “ THE 
SCALP HUNTERS,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This story is full of exciting adventures, and will meet 
with a cordial welcome from the numerous admirers of 

Captain Mayne Reid's stirring narratives.”—Odserver. 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the 
Author of “COUSIN GEOFFREY,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ This new tale by Mrs. Gordon Smythies (whom Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, decided to be ‘the Queen of the do- 
mestic novel') unites the pathos and high morals of her 
‘Married for Love’ with the wit of her ‘ Cousin Geoffrey,’ 
and the humour of her ‘Marrying Man.’""—Chronicle, ~ 


PAUL FOSTER’'S DAUGHTER. By 
DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. 
“Tt is not often that a novel so witty, wise, and healthful 
in spirit offers itself for perusal.”—Atheneum. 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the Author 
of “THE QUEEN'S PARDON.” 3 vols. 

“A very novel, well imagined and well told." —Post. 

UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 


of “GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The best story hitherto written by a very pleasant 


novelist.""—Eraminer. 
NOTICE TO QUIT. By W. G. Wills. 
Author of “ LIFE’S FORESHADOWINGS.” 3 yols, 


[Just ready. 





Just published, price 10s., 


OURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRI- 

@ CULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XXIL, 

Part L., No. XLVIL, containing 

Statistics :—Meteorology; Public Health; Price of Pro- 
visions; Weekly Average of Wheat. 

The Breeding of Farm Stock. By Henry Tanner. 

Adulteration of Seeds. By Messrs. Raynbird. 

The Composition of Cheese, and Practical Mistakes in 
Cheesemaking. By Dr. Voelcker. 

Experiments on Swedes. By Dr. Voelcker. 

On the Farming of Yorkshire. By William Wright. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Dead Meat for Consumption in 
the Metropolis. By Robert Herbert. 

The Rearing of Calves. By Thomas Bowick. 

The Rearing of Calves. By Major S. McClintock. 

Improvements in Agriculture in Nottinghamshire since 
1800. By John Parkinson. 
Amount of Capital required for Profitable Occupation of a 
Farm in a Midland County. By the late C. Wratislaw. 
Fifth Report of Experiments on the Feeding of Sheep. 
By J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert. 

Report on Fattening of Oxen at Woburn Park Farm. By 
J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert. 

Report on the Cheese, Butter, Wool, and Flax exhibited at 
Leeds. By H. Ludoff, Steward. 

Report on the Exhibition of Live Stock at Leeds. By W. 

isher Hobbs, Senior Steward. 

Awards at the Leeds Meeting. 

Charter, Laws, Bye-Laws, and Resolutions of Council. 

List of Governors and Members of the Society. 


London: Jonny Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HE OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


By the same Author, 


A MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 





London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


PHOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 


“ Contains a concise enumeration of distingulshed wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere."—Dublin Express. 

“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.’ —Clerical Journal. 


London: LonemMay, GREEN, and Roperts. 





This day is published, in two vols, 8yo, cloth, price 20s., 
i} YSTERIES; or, FAITH THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF GOD. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William St,, Strand. 





Complete in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price £2 5s., 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND. By the Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., assisted 
by several eminent divines. 


London: James 8. Virtue, City Road, and Ivy Lane. 


In a few days will be published, royal 12mo, 96 pages, 


CATALOGUE OF A MOST INTER- 
ESTING and VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of 


RARE, CURIOUS, AND USEFUL OLD BOOKS, 


Chiefly selected from the Libraries of those eminent Scho- 
lars and Antiquaries Sir Henry Savile and Sir John Savile, 
who lived in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, Arch- 
bishop Tenison, Dr. 8. Knight, Author of the lives of Eras- 
mus and Colet, Sir Edward Dering, Bart., of Surrenden in 
Kent, and other sources; including some Rare Spanish 
Books and Chronicles from the Library of Richard Ford, 
Esq., Author of the “ Handbook for Travellers in Spain,” 
&e., and some very Rare and Curious Volumes of Early 
Voyages and Travels, relating to America and other 
Countries; also the most extensive Series of the Poetical 
and other Works of George Wither, from 1612 to 1666, ever 
offered for sale, from the Collections formed by Rev. Dr. 
Bliss, J. M. Gutch, Esq., Rev. John Mitford, and James 
Brook Pulham, Esq., &c., accompanied with numerous 
Bibliographical Notes and Extracts; together with some 
very Ancient and Valuable Manuscripts on Vellum, and 
Curious and Interesting Historical Manuscripts on Paper, 
selected from the above Libraries. 


Now on Sale at the very moderate prices affixed, 
By JOSEPH LILLY, 


15, Bedford Street (opposite Henrietta Street), Covent 
Garden, London. 


*,* This Interesting and Curious Catalogue will be for- 
warded to any gentleman requiring it on receipt of twelve 
postage-stamps. 














Every WepNESDAY, Price ONE HALFPENNY, 


HE WELCOME GUEST. 
Eight Large Pages, Weekly, profusely Illustrated. 
CONTENTS. 


Maritana the Gipsy; or, The Poisoners of Madrid. A 
Romance of Thrilling Passion. Illustrated. 

The Baddington Peerage. A Novel. By G. A. Sata, 

Wonders of Nature and Art. Illustrated. 

Deeds of Daring. Illustrated by Puiz. 

Revelations of a London Detective. 

Poetry.—Essays and Sketches.—Things that ought to be 
known.—Wit and Humour.—Household Hints and 
Useful Receipts, 

Notices to Correspondents, 


London: GeorGE Vickers, Angel Court, Strand. 


Sore gens 


ba 





In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. each, Ornamental Covers, 
printed in clear type, and on good paper, 
USTAVE AIMARD’S TALES OF IN. 
DIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 
1. TRAIL HUNTER. 5. GOLD-SEEKERS. 
2. PIRATES OF THE 6, INDIAN CHIEF. 
PRAIRIES. 7, PRAIRIE FLOWER. 
3. TRAPPER’S DAUGH- 8. INDIAN SCOUT. 
TER, 9. BORDER RIFLES. 
4. TIGER SLAYER. 10. FREEBOOTERS, 


*,* Other volumes are in active preparation. 


London; Waxp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street, 
And of all Booksellers, 





Just published, No. 3, for September, price 6d. Monthly, ; 
with numerous Illustrations, 


HE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 
ConTENts :—Earl Russell—The King of the Moun- 
tains, Chap. 1V.—Trips after Health, by Dr. Thomson—The 
Captain of the “* Vulture,” Chaps. IIT. and I1V.—Gems from 
Abroad—Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Picturesque; No, 
IIL, Rochester Castle—The Round of Wrong; Chap. 1V.— 
Venetian Bridal—Parlour Occupations: Glass Painting—~ 
Dainty Dishes—Mr. Pollycoddles—The \\agnetizer—Tales 
of the Musicians—The Flooded Hut of the Mississippi—The 
Pinchbecks—Notes on Social Progress—A Night of Misery 
—The Cigar—Heiress Hunters—Law and Crime—Literature 
of the Month. 
London; Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Strest. 





Early in September, feap. 8vo, price 2s. in ornamental cover, 
and 2s. 6d. in cloth gilt, 


\UMMER ON THE LAKES. 
By MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI, 


With her Autobiography, Selections from her Correspond- 
ence, and Notes by Ratpa Wartpo Emerson, W. H, 
CHANNING, and others. 


London : Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street, 











Early in September, price 2s., ornamental cover, 
THe WHITE SCALPER., 
, By GUSTAVE AIMARD, 
Author of ‘Prairie Flower,” &c. 
It isimpossible for language to depict more startling scenes 
of Indian life, or to inspire more thrilling interest. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Price 1s., the September Number of 


EM Fh. SF BA R. 


A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers. 
Edited by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
CONTENTS. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon. A Story by G. A. Sata. 
My Convict Experiences. 
London Poems. VII. The River. 
Daughters of Eve. III, Lady Fanshawe. 
For Better for Worse. Chap. XXXVIII to Chap. XLII, 
Limestones and Marbles. 
A Brown Study. 
All about Hair and Beards. 
The Wimbledon Meeting. 
The Corporal's Story. 
. School Girls and Girls’ Schools. 
12. Lady Mabel. 
London: Office, 122, Fleet Street, E.C. 


SENS Re 


— 
rs 


Price 1s., with Ilustration by “ Paz,” 
HE ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
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REVIEWS. 


CAVOUR.* 


ANALYSE greatness, popularly so called, re- 
duce it to its primal elements, test it in the 
crucible of true philosophy, and every specimen 
of it will be found to be adulterated—not many 
grains of pure gold will be discovered. It is 
almost ludicrous to observe that after eighteen 
hundred years of Christianity greatness is made 
up of the same ingredients which formed its 
component parts in the days of Alexander. The 
virtue of great men is the sin by which the 
angels fell; the greatest hero is the greatest 
warrior ; the greatest statesman is he who re- 
moves his neighbour's landmark. Neverthe- 
less, a great man, as most men count greatness, 
was Camillo Benso di Cavour. Rome may 
have lost her breed of noble bloods ; the long 
tyranny of men who have (or ought to have) 
no children may have emasculated the sons and 
corrupted the daughters of the Eternal City, 
but Italy is not wholly degenerate ; the age is 
not shamed which can boast amongst its repre- 
sentatives Charles Albert, Victor Emmanuel, 
Garibaldi, and Cavour. And Cavour was the 
greatest of them all. Charles Albert was mis- 
timed ; he was a chivalrous knight, without 
fear and without reproach, the soul of honour, 
and the Bayard of his day, but unfitted to his 
times. His piety, which amounted almost to 
bigotry, and his bravery, which reached almost 
to rashness, would have made him a Saint 
Louis amongst the Crusaders; but, as it was, 
he died in exile, more wondered at than ad- 
mired, more pitied than lamented. To Victor 
Emmanuel we think Mr. Dicey does no more 
than justice when he says that to him will be 
allotted no low place when “ the future his- 
torian of the rise and growth of the Italian 
kingdom will be able to assign to each of the 
characters in that great epoch his due place in 
the Pantheon of history.” ‘* To avenge Novara 
and his father’s fate, to drive the foreigner out 
of Italy, and to become the first of Italian 
—, was the lesson his faith, and life, and 

eart alike had taught him. Italy owes al- 
most as much to the dogged perseverance with 
which Victor Emmanuel held that faith of his, 
as it does to the genius of Cavour. Both were 
alike needed for the work ; alone, either would 
have remained powerless.” The royal trooper, 
unless report use him shamefully, can hardly 
be said to be a “‘ clayver” man, or a religious 
enthusiast, or even a stern moralist, but he is 
determined and faithful as a bull-dog; his 
honesty entitles him, according to the poet, to 
be considered a noble work of God; and a 
prince in whom you can put your trust is, ac- 
cording to the Psalmist (and if David wrote 
the 146th Psalm, he was certainly an authority 
upon the subject), a very wonderful pheno- 
menon. Garibaldi is a man of a different 
stamp ; quite as honest and quite as brave, but 
devoid of personal ambition ; it is his grand 
simplicity which recommends him to our hearts, 
and his pure love of country which commands 
our admiration ; and one cannot but rejoice at 
the good fortune which has befriended him, and 
enabled him to be inscribed on the scroll of 


fame as one among those who have struck off ; 


their country’s chains, rather than among those 





* Cavour: a Memoir. By Edward Dicey. (Macmillan.) 











who have been hanged as filibusters: for to experience of Italy, however, has taught me 
the latter fate we are very much afraid he | to place little confidence in second-hand re- 


would, under certain circumstances, have 
been exposed. As a hero, he stands exalted 
above all his contemporaries; but as a man 
of genius—though he certainly has genius— 
he bears about the same relation to Cavour as 
the driver of an ordinary train to the inventor 
of the steam-engine. At a very early period 
in his career, Cavour had set before himself an 
object, to the attainment of which he thence- 
forward devoted all his talents and all his 
energies. For it he sacrificed friendships, en- 
dured enmities, and exposed his life without 
hesitation. The friend that withstood him he 
thrust aside with regret, the foe that opposed 
him he cut down without compunction. He 
became all things to all men, if by any means 
he might gain hisend. That is, he belonged to 
no particular party: he used the Right, the 
Left, and the Cuutie, if not equally, with equal 
readiness for his purpose. One day, men called 
him a revolutionist ; the next, a reactionist ; 
the day after, a constitutionalist. But little 
he recked what men called him: it was not a 
name for which he strove, but a reality. That 
reality he obtained, and died ; he created the 
kingdom which had been the dream of his life, 
and searcely had his great work been accom- 
plished when he found that his hour was come, 
and the master he had served so well must part 
with him for ever. But he had carried out 
his programme, he had gained the victory. It 
was the first Minister of Italy.that lay in the 
grasp of death, and it was the first King of 
Italy that was sobbing by his bedside. ‘‘ L’Italia 
sari!” cried Victor Hmmanuel, as he shook his 
sword towards the Austrian camp, after the 
fatal battle of Novara; and doubtless he was 
thinking, as he wept over the dying Minister, 
to whom he was indebted for the fulfilment of 
his vow. 

What share, if any, the desire of personal 
renown had in urging Cavour to the goal of 
his ambition, it is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to inquire. There is usually a considerable 
amount of selfishness at the bottom of every 
man’s conduct ; but the following letter to the 
Marchioness Barollo would justify one in as- 
suming that the noble dead was not altogether 
unmindful of self. He was just twenty-four 
years of age when he wrote— 


“Je vous remercie, Madame la Marquise, pour 
l'intérét que vous prenez ama disgrace ; mais croyez- 
le bien, je ferai tout de méme ma carritre. J’ai 
beaucoup d’ambition, une ambition cnorme; et 
lorsque je serai Ministre, j’espere que je la justifierai: 

uisque dans mes réves je me vois déja Ministre du 
yaume d’Italie.” 


We have preferred giving the original of 
this note rather than Mr. Dicey’s translation, 
as he has for some reason which we cannot 
surmise chosen to render ‘‘ma disgrace” by 
“my misfortunes,” though he distinctly tells 
us himself that the allusion is to young Ca- 
vour’s “disgrace at Court ;” besides which, 
most people nowadays understand sufficient 
French to enable them to see the purport of a 
simple note in that lan . It can hardly 
be expected that Mr. Dicey should be able to 
tell us much more than is already known of 
the great man whose sudden death so short a 
time since cast a gloom over the whole of 
Europe ; but he has lived some time at Turin, 
he has conversed with persons who knew the 
great statesman well, so that we may trust 
pretty safely to his accuracy, and his Rome in 
1860 has proved that he is an honest chronicler 
and a sensible man. ‘Of such sources,” he 
says, ‘* of private information as were open to 


me, I have thankfully availed myself. Some 


ports about Cavour’s confidential opinions. In 
all cases I have preferred public to private in- 
formation, and what my book has thus lost in 
novelty, I trust it has gained in truth.” What 
is meant by ‘public information” we do not 
quite comprehend ; but we take it that our 
author would have us to infer thereby that he 
has consulted such works as the Opere Politico- 
Economiche del Conte Camillo Benso di Cavour, 
published in 1857, and Camillo Benso di Cavour, 
per Roggero Bonghi, published quite recently ; 
indeed, to the latter we have more than one 
reference made ; and it is of course an advah- 
tage to those who do not read Italian that the 
pe a parts of those works should be 
culled, prepared, and set before them by so 
able a hand as Mr. Dicey. Mr. Dicey oe 
fesses to give a memoir of the public not of the 
private man, and he says, ‘It is our English 
rule, and to my mind a very right rule, to 
dwell little in political biographies upon what 
is, strictly speaking, private character.” It 
may be so ; but our experience of the curiosity 
of mankind is that they would much rather 
see a little of the interior life of great men, 
hear a few anecdotes which show that they 
were in matters of scandal and so forth just as 
other men are, get a glimpse of the skeleton 
that each kept in his cupboard, discover the 
name of the woman who was, of course, (if 
there be any truth in proverbial sayings, ) at the 
bottom of everything, and have exposed to 
their view all the motive springs by which 
their antics were regulated, than peruse the 
most skilfully arranged, accurately composed, 
and beautifully written record of all their public 
actions ; particularly when the latter have been 
regularly reported and commented upon in 
the daily newspapers. Moreover, we apprehend 
and we beg pardon of all biographers if we are 
wrong in our apprehension, that they, gene- 
rally speaking, say all they know about the 
private lives of their subjects (unless they are 
personal friends whose weaknesses they would 
spare), and only abstain from a very full and 
particular account on the very sufficient 
grounds of total ignorance. We are far from 
wishing to exclude Mr. Dicey from the excep- 
tions to this rule; we dare say ‘ he could an 
if he would ;” but he is loath to depart from 
what he considers the beaten path of political 
biography, and we must therefore take what 
scanty scraps he may think proper to give us 
touching the private life and character of him 
whom he has undertaken to depict, and be 
thankful. To all, then, who believe in ** blood,” 
and hold that a descendant, however distant, 
of a stable-boy of William the Conqueror must 
necessarily be a person of superior gifts to the 
son of even a cab proprietor of the present day, 
it will be gratifying to know that ‘the Bensi 
—for that is the real name of the Cavour fa- 
mily—are among the oldest of the noble houses 
of Piedmont.” They date, not from the crea- 
tion, but from the twelfth century. ‘In the 
eighteenth century Michele Benso, Knight of 
the Order of the Annonciada, was raised to the 
rank of Marquis, taking the title of his Mar- 
quisate from the little village of Cavour, situ- 
ated in the province of Pignerolo.” Hence the 
family became known as the Cavours. Camillo 
Benso, the subject of this memoir, was the se- 
cond son of the Marquis Michele Giuseppe. 
He was baptized on the 10th — 1810, 
and was supported at the font in the arms of 
the beautiful Pauline, sister of Napoleon the 
Great. Such were the auspices of his birth; 


and at his death the events of his fleeting mo- 
ments were telegraphed hour by hour to the 





man to whom he owed, and paid, so much, and 
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that man was Napoleon the Little. As he be- 
life, so he ended; in body or in spirit a 
Toapuite was present at the alpha and at the 
of his existence. Of Cavour’s childhood 

and youth, Mr. Dicey tells us, little is known ; 
first he had a tutor, the Abbé Frezet, a Savoy- 
ard priest, ‘‘ who died little more than a year 
ago. At an early age he was sent to the mili- 
tary academy of Turin, and, when ten years 
old, was appointed page to Charles Albert, then 
Prince of Roon-Costapeee,” But he did not 
“ give satisfaction,” and was soon sent back to 
the academy, “glad,” as he is reported to have 
said, “‘he had thrown off his pack-saddle.” 
He appears to have excited some attention 
amongst his schoolfellows, never played, and 
‘never seemed to. work,” though ‘he was al- 
ways reading, not works of fiction, but papers, 
political treatises, and histories. He paid no 
particular attention to his lessons, and troubled 
himself very little about them; but when the 
examinations came round he appeared to grasp 
all he was required to learn without an effort, 
and tea his competitors easily.” Mathe- 
matics appear to have his forte, and “‘ pro- 
bably in consequence of this taste, he obtained, 
at his own request, a commission in the Engi- 
neers.” The expression of liberal opinions in 
his new capacity did not recommend him to 
the authorities; and this circumstance, com- 
bined with a natural distaste for the army, in- 
duced his father to acquiesce in his resignation 
of his commission. He did not, however, with 
all his liberal bias, enter into any of the secret 
societies; he wished to improve the govern- 
ment of his country by open, constitutional 
means ; he had no sympathy with Mazzini and 
his brood; he had no faith in insurrections ; 
no fellow-feeling with cut-throats and bravos ; 
no inclination for curing tyranny by the strong 
remedy of murder; no belief in the efficacy of 
the dagger; no hope in the bomb-shells that 
take effect on the wrong persons, and bring 
Harmodius and Aristogiton to the guillotine. 
Ten years he now spent abroad, in France, in 
Switzerland, and in England. ‘ His visits to 
England,” Mr. Dicey tells us, ‘‘ were never of 
long duration, and his knowledge of English life 
ps feeling was rather derived from reading than 
from personal observation.” We have some re- 
collection of having read elsewhere that Cavour 
made very careful researches into English life 
and feeling ; and a writer in the Quarterly, who 
seems well informed, certainly told his read- 
ers that Cavour, not at this period, but subse- 
quently, investigated in company with a de- 
tective all the low haunts in London, that he 
might carry away from the evidence of his own 
eyes correct notions of the state of things in 
the less reputable quarters of our city; and 
we are led to suppose, perhaps unintentionally, 
by the same writer, that he had studied with 
the same care the other portions of our society. 
However, in some way or other, he became af- 
flicted with a disease called by his countrymen 
Anglomania ; he was convinced that there was 
nothing in the world like our institutions for 
bringing a nation to that awful condition which 
precedes, according to Continental and Ameri- 
ean prophets, a speedy downfall, and he was de- 
termined to try whether he could not by si- 
milar means reduce his own country to a similar 
stateof unexampled prosperity. Mr. Dicey com- 
bats the opinion, very generally held, that Cavour 
‘“‘ during his absence from Italy ” * acquired 
considerable reputation by his writings.” He 
himself believes that Cavour’s * early reviews 
were all published during the first years after 
his return from Italy.” He gives a list, with 
the dates (the earliest being 1843), of ‘the 
only ones which have been republished in the 
collected edition of his writings,” and amongst 





them is one on Communism, from which he 
gives copious quotations. It is beyond our pro- 
vince to criticize it: we may, however, be per- 
mitted to remark, in passing, that all essays 
upon that subject appear to us to be waste 
of time. It is all very well to talk learnedly 
and ingeniously about ‘‘ the right of property” 
and the “right of self-preservation, ” and to 
sargue as to what should or should not be done 
‘‘ when wretched Hindoos may be dying in the 
pangsof starvation at thedoors of the very build- 
ing where English officers are enjoying at the 
mess-table a luxurious and plentiful repast.” 
The whole question was settled some two 
thousand years ago, when a man was told to 
love his neighbour as himself. Of course that 
sort of thing is a mere joke, and so any one 
who expects anybody to act upon it must be a 
person of exceedingly sanguine temperament. 
Yet it is the only solution: and Cavour was 
far too 


the political economist,” he says, ‘‘ may easily 
refute in their studies the errors of communism ; 
but their labour will be in vain unless all 
honest men, putting into practice the great 
principle of universal benevolence, act upon 
the hearts of mankind as science acts upon 
the mind.” We pass over many years of 
Cavour’s life; we say nothing of his well- 
known connection with the Misorgimento, 
his labours in the cause of electoral law, 
his expressed dislike to universal suffrage, 
which, however, he was subsequently in the 
matter of annexation forced to acknowledge, 
‘with that strange chuckle of his, half cynical, 
half good-natured,” to be “‘a capital inven- 
tion,” and stopping only at the account of the 
Campaign of 1848, to give Mr. Dicey his due 
meed of praise for the justice which he does to 


the bravery of the Austrians, retreating inch | 


by inch, and dying “with a courage worthy 
of a nobler cause,” we hurry on to the events 
which succeeded the defeat of Novara. In 
1850, Cavour ‘‘ pronounced himself decidedly 
on the popular side,” in the case of ‘ the dis- 
cussions on the Foro Ecclesiastico.” In the 
autumn which followed the passing of the mea- 
sure on the Foro Ecclesiastico, whereby ‘‘ eccle- 
siastical courts and other clerical immunities” 
were annulled, and the clergy rendered ‘‘ ame- 
nable, ‘in civil matters, to the common law,” 
died Santa Rosa, ‘‘unconfessed and unab- 
solved.” ‘He was one of the ministers who 
had proposed the measure, and the priest of 
of his parish, by the orders of the Archbishop 
of Turin, refused him extreme unction, unless 
he solemnly expressed his repentance for the 
part he had taken against the Church.” But 
he was staunch; and the vacancy which his 
death made was worthily filled by the equally 
resolute Cavour. The King gave his consent 
to the appointment, remarking, ‘I have no 
objection; but mark my words—th€ man will 
turn every one of you out before long.” The 
King was a better prophet than Dr. Cumming. 
The first great event of Cavour’s premiership 
was the passing of the great measure of Clerical 
Reform known as the “‘ Legge Rattazziana.” 
Every attempt was made by the clergy to work 
upon the King’s mind, that this measure might 
be thwarted; and what moral coercion they 
brought to bear may be conceived when we 
read, that ‘ twice the discussion of the Cham- 
bers had to be adjourned for the funerals of 
members of the royal family: within one 
month, the Queen-mother, the Queen of Sar- 
dinia, and the King’s only and beloved bro- 
ther, the Duke of Genoa, died suddenly and 
strangely.” The King was inclined to give 
way, but the ministry resigned; and ultimately 





the measure received the royal signature. ‘The 


ractical a man to adopt that in toto, | 
but he does partially: ‘‘ The philosopher and | 
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following paragraph will not here be out of 
lace : it is of itself, if true (and Mr. Dicey’s 
rankness is such that he would have men- 
tioned any doubts about it), sufficient to throw 
discredit upon the statement that Cavour, in 
his last moments, telegraphed to Rome for ab- 
solution:— . 


“ Since Cavour’s death a strange incident has be- 
come known to me in connection with this measure. 
| When the discussion was at its height, Cavour told 
| a private friend of his, that, mindful of Santa 
Rosa’s fate, he had made arrangements with a 
priest whom he could trust, so that he might rely 
on the last sacraments being administered to him in 
the case of death. Whether this forethought was 
due to a conviction, that the fact of his dying un- 
absolved, would be an injury to the cause for which 
he lived, or whether it was owing to some deeper 
and more personal feeling, is one of those mysteries, 
which, perhaps, he himself could scarce have ex- 
plained fully. It is certain that when he died, this 
priest, the now well-known Fra Giacomo, was not 
| wanting to the promise given.” 





Mr. Dicey gives a very correct (we think) 
and readable account of Cavour’s great master- 
stroke of policy in concluding ‘‘a treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance with France 
and England ;” he dwells with not more than 
proper stress upon the advantages which ac- 
crued to Sardinia from the victory of the 
Tchernaya, and he describes in few but suffi- 
cient words the matters connected with the 
Congress of Paris and “the famous Memo- 
randum addressed to France and England at 
the close of the Congress,” wherein ‘ it was 
officially announced to Europe that the exist- 
| ence of the free state of Sardinia was incom- 
| patible with the maintenance of the Austrian 

dominion in Italy.” The sequel is still in 
| everybody's memory: the chivalry of the 
French Emperor; the war for an idea; the 
| Pyrrhic victories of Magenta and Solferino ; 
the peace of Villafranca, and the despair of 
Cavour; the non-liberation of Italy from the 
Alps to the Adriatic; and the gradual de- 
velopment of the ‘ idea” into an indemnity of 
sixty millions of francs, and the provinces of 
Nice and Savoy. With respect to the cession 
| of these two provinces Mr. Dicey has a great 
| deal to say,—not so much in justification, he 
seems to hint, as in explanation of Cavour’s 
policy. He says, at page 192 :— 


“With regard to the verbal dishonesty, of which 
Cavour used to be accused, on account of his famous 
declaration that there was no intention of ceding 
Nice and Savoy, the justification is a simple one. 
When the Emperor Napoleon made peace at Villa 
Franca, he was unable to fulfil the prospects, he had 
held out at Plombiéres, of ceding all the Austrian 
dominions in Italy to Sardinia ; and on surrendering 
this prospect, he gave up, at the same time, his 
| claim to the execution of the other side of the con- 
tract, which consisted in the cession of Nice and 
Savoy. It was only when Sardinia became a 
powerful state, by the annexation of Central Italy, 
that he claimed the fulfilment of the original con- 
tract; and, therefore, at the date of Cavour’s decla- 
ration, he spoke the truth, or at least as much of 
the truth, as the diplomatic code of morals is under- 
stood to require.” 


We cannot but think this rather a lame de- 
fence, or the diplomatic code of morals is even 
laxer than we imagined: and we cannot see at 
all the force of the following remarks :— 





“Moreover, in the event of the Empire being 
overthrown, and succeeded by a government hostile 
to Italy, like that of the Bourbons or the Orleanists, 
it was of immense importance to bind France to 
the maintenance of the Imperial policy. . France 
holds Nice and Savoy, as a material guarantee for 
, the maintenance of the Italian kingdom; and, by 
| the cession of these provinces, the French alliance 
' was secured definitively.” 
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Mr. Dicey must have a very low opinion of 
the Bourbons and Orleanists. Garibaldi, it is 
quite clear, is no great favourite of Mr. Dicey, 
and he seems to be conscious that he is rather 
prejudiced against him, as will appear from 
this :— 


“ After all, as it was often my lot to hear re- 
marked during those days in Naples, if the Gari- 
baldian volunteers invaded the Two Sicilies for the 
sake of pay and promotion, they were not heroes, 
whatever else they may have been. If, on the other 
hand, they were, as I believe, inspired with a true 
sense of patriotic duty, then the less indiscreet 
friends say about the inadequacy of the reward paid 
to patriotism, the better for the credit of the pa- 
triots. 

“J have perhaps spoken hardly of Garibaldi. I 
believe that I have spoken truly, but I cannot forget 
that when every town in Italy was grieving for 
Cavour’s death, when all enmities were for the mo- 
ment laid aside in the presence of the open grave, 
when even the Austrian and Ultramontane papers 
paid their tribute of praise to one whom, with all 
his faults, they called the greatest son of Italy, 
there was one place alone, from which was heard 
no utterance of sorrow, no expression of respect, no 
word even of regret, and that was from—Caprera.” 


We beg to give our most complete assent to 
the remarks upon the Garibaldian volunteers, 
and further to express our humble opinion 
that, however good a shot a gentleman may be, 
he has no business to interfere in quarrels with 
which he has no concern, and shoot down his 
fellow-creatures like wild-fowl : it may be very 
good target practice, but it looks bloodthirsty. 

f his necessities oblige him to take service in 
a foreign army, there may be some excuse for 
him ; but a voluntary man-slayer is a sort of 
unpaid executioner. 

There is another point on which Mr. Dicey 
should be heard: he says :— 


“From reasons, which I need not enter into, 
foreign politicians, and a considerable party even in 
Italy itself, are always dwelling on the differences 
and contrasts between the various provinces of Italy. 
It is true that the most careless of observers, in 
travelling from north to south, can scarce fail to 
notice that the Piedmontese and the Sicilian, to take 
the two extreme cases, are widely different from 
each other in race, character, and language. The 
observation is a correct and important one enough, 
but when from this observation you draw the fur- 
ther conclusion that Italy is composed of distinct 
races and nations, you are arguing without grounds. 
I defy any one to show where the Northern Italian 
race ends, or where the Southern begins. The 


apparently as incapable of a line of demarcation 
as Chatham and Rochester, with respect to 
which it is said that not even natives know 
where one begins and the other leaves off. 

And now, without further verbiage, we 
commend to the notice of the public a very 
praiseworthy effort to prolong beyond the six 
months accorded by Hamlet the memory of a 
great man. 





CHRONICLES OF THE ISLE OF MAN.* 


Tue study of the ancient records of the Scan- 
dinavian races, who, at an early period, spread 
themselves over the north-west of Europe, and 
peopled Sweden and Norway, Denmark, the 
Feeroe Islands, and Iceland, has, within recent 
years, thrown a remarkable light over the his- 
tory of a people who, not a century ago, were 
all but universally looked upon as the most 
rude and uncivilized of savages. It has shown, 
among other things, that at a time when there 
was little enough, even in the favoured South, 
deserving the name of literature,{there was a 
rich mine of poetry among the Northern races, 
handed down, in most instances, from mouth 
to mouth, yet preserved with singular truth- 
fulness through many centuries, together with 
a large amount of real history, whose existence 
even had never been expected by the historians 
of the middle and later ages. To the preser- 
vation of the Sagas we owe not only a clear 
and evidently historical narrative of the colo- 
nization of Iceland, and of numerous places 
along the coast of Scotland and Ireland, but 
what is still more remarkable, and, we may add, 
still less anticipated, an account of the disco- 
very of America three or four centuries before 
the adventurous voyage of Columbus. It would 
be out of place here to speculate how far Co- 
lumbus was himself influenced by stories he 
may have heard from seamen who had met 
the Icelanders of his day in the ports of Ire- 
land or Bristol; nor do we think it in the 
least detracts from his reputation should he 
have gained, as many have thought, something 
more than a mere inkling of that far West 
which his courage and perseverance first made 
available to European enterprise. It is enough 
that he made practical the dreams that, ere his 
time, had been floating in the minds of many ; 
it may or may not be that he had better rea- 
sons than others for the faith that was in him. 





Piedmontese differs from the Lombard, the Lombard 
from the Tuscan, the Tuscan from the Roman, the | 
Roman from the Neapolitan, and the Neapolitan 
from the Sicilian ; but the degree or shade of dif- 
ference is much the same in each instance. And 
even if you take the two extremes, and jump over | 
the intermediate steps, the Piedmontese is not more | 
different from the Sicilian than the French Flamand | 
of Lille is from the Provencal of Marseilles, than | 
the Spaniard of the Pyrenees is from the Spaniard 
of Granada ; less so, certainly, than the Scotch pea- 
sant is from the Cornish miner. On the other hand, 
the features common to all parts of Italy are un- 
deniable. From Susa to Syracuse, there is but one | 
written language, and though dialects may differ, | 
in no part of Italy is there such a thing as a local | 
literature, or even a local newspaper written in the 
local patois. Throughout Italy there is one litera- 
ture, one religion, and for the educated classes one 
spoken language. As for the local jealousies and 
traditions of which we hear so constantly, I can 
only say, that in any part of Italy, the proposal to 


raise a monument commemorating a victory which | 


one Italian State did or did net win over another, I 
forget how many centuries ago, would be received 
with simple ridicule, and therefore it is not for a 
subject of the United Kingdom to dwell much upon 
such jealousies.”’ 


Northern and Southern [talians, in fact, are 








Only let it not be forgotten that, in the long 
unknown Sagas, we have clear and unquestion- 
able (because astronomical) evidence that Vi- 
king-colonists had penetrated to where Charles- 


| ton and Washington now stand—moreover, 


had given to the new lands they had disco- 
vered names we can even now recognize as 
singularly expressive of the character of the 
new country, and therefore confirming, inde- 
pendently, the truth of the narrative. 

We now turn to the work to which we wish 
at present to call attention, which, though 
not itself a Saga, partakes in some degree of 
the nature of those works. Itis a chronicle of 
the Island of Man and the Sudreys (that is, 
the islands south of the Orkneys). It is known 
to exist in only one manuscript, in the Cottonian 
Library at the British Museum, and is written 
for the greater part in the character common 
to the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
The first portion of it finishes with the year 
1257, when ancther handwriting commences ; 
hence we may fairly conclude that it was begun 
some time previous to that period, and that 

| the words occurring in it, ‘‘ hee sicut ab ore 
| 





* Chronica Regum Mannix et Insularum. Edited by P. 
' A. Munch. (Christiania ) 











ejus didicimus scripsimus,” are the words of 
the author himself, and not copied by him from 
another record. As several subsequent hand- 
writings may be detected in the later entries, 
it would seem that the Chronicle has been suc- 
cessively continued from 1257 by contemporary 
writers, though languidly and without any pre- 
tension to completeness. The principal author 
or compiler was certainly a monk of Russin 
Abbey, many of the entries in the Chronicle 
showing a peculiar interest in whatever more 
especially concerned that ecclesiastical edifice. 
Thus the foundations of the Abbeys of Savigny 
and Furness, both of which were directly con- 
nected with Russin, are recorded, together 
with the names of many illustrious persons 
buried within its precincts. The date of the 
dedication of the church at Russin, and its 
subsequent spoliation, are also noticed; the 
writer adding, in the latter case, that the man 
who fled from the persecutions of Harold (a.p. 
1249-50) came to Russin, and that he took 
down his narrative from his mouth. It is also 
clear, from the account of the boundaries of 
the land belonging to the monastery, that the 
book was in its possession, at least at the time 
when the appendix was drawn up. 

On comparing the framework of this Chro- 
nicle, it would seem equally certain, that it has 
been constructed on the model of the Chronicle 
of Mailros (Melrose), and that this latter work 
has been the source from which, though not 
immediately, the principal author has taken 
many statements of general interest, among 
which he has inserted those stray original re- 
cords, which he had in store, about the Isle of 
Man. At the same time, it is no less evident, 
from the occurrence of many chronological 
errors, that the Chronicle of Melrose was not 
by any means the immediate source of the 
present Chronicle ; and further, that this frag- 
ment was, in some degree, connected with an- 
other record of the same period, the Chronicle 
of Lanercost, though the latter was arranged (at 
least into its present: shape) at a period consi- 
derably later. Indeed, the general conclusion 
we arrive at with to the annals of all 
the Abbeys along the Scoto-English frontier 
is this—that they have been formed upon the 
model of the Chronicle of Melrose, many copies 
of which, more or less perfect, are known to 
have been in circulation (see Bannatyne ed. 

= S 

r It is curious that this Chronicle, or rather 
fragment of a Chronicle of the Kings of Man, 
though long since known to exist, has never till 
now met with a competent editor; we may 
therefore rejoice that a work so important, 
historically, has fallen into hands so able as 
those of Dr. Munch. Camden himself led the 
way in publishing a portion of it in his Bri- 
tannia (Lond. 1587), but, for what reason is 
not clear, omitted the most interesting part of 
it. Camden's publication was reproduced in 
other works, as the Geographia Blaauwiana, and 
Langebeck’s Scriptores Rerum Danicarum, till 
at length a more complete edition was given 
to the world by Johnstone in his Antiquitates 
Celto-Normannicz, though little can be said 
for that edition or its editor. Our readers will 
probably not estimate very highly an editor 
who reads ‘ probrosis” for ‘ presbyteris,’ and 
who substitutes ‘‘ Riccardus,” King of Eng- 
land, for “ Johannes ;” at the same time giv- 
ing the date a.p. 1210, which of right belongs 
to the latter monarch. 

We may, therefore, tender our best thanks 
to Dr. Munch, who has first edited this little 
work as it deserves to be edited, and who has 
taken great pains to collect, in a body of 
very learned notes, every fact which can be 
made to bear even remotely on its illustration. 
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More than this, we may, we think, justly con- 
gratulate him on the remarkable mastery he 
has obtained over the English language, which 
he writes more purely and with fewer errors of 
importance than many of our own contempo- 
rary writers. He need have made no apology 
in his preface for adopting a tongue not his 
native one, though he speaks truly enough 
when he says, that while all of his own coun- 
trymen who take an interest in such matters 
are familiar with the English language, Norse, 
on the other hand, is but little understood in 
England. 

It is hard to select from the volume before 
us any points that are more especially deserving 
of notice, but we may mention one interesting 
fact, which is proved beyond a shadow of doubt 
by the notes appended to it ; viz. the intimate 
connection which must have existed in very 
early times between Scandinavia and the north- 
western districts of England, and especially 
between it and Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. Thus it is certain that though the bulk 
of the population of the western and southern 


island was unquestionably Gaelic or Celtic | 


(the two titles or names being convertible), 
and though the predominant language of all 
this part of the country was decidedly Gaelic, 
still the Norse dialect must have been quite 
familiar with the bulk of the population. Thus 
the greater part of the islands have Gaelic 
names, at the same time that some even of the 
larger have Norwegian ones; or, in other 
words, their original form still shining through 
the alterations of later days is Norwegian. 
Thus, for instance, Lewis is the Norse Ljodhus 
— in this chronicle Zeodus). Again, 

ladda, Sanda, Watersa, Eriska, are no doubt 
originally, Flatey, Sandey, Vatnsey, Eiriksey; 
80 Skye is Skid, Ulva is Ulf-ey (or Wolf's Island), 
Staffa, Staffey (the Land of Staves, so called 
from its basaltic pillars), Jura, probably Diura 
= island of Deer). ‘Thus we find the name 

alve (kafr, calf) affixed to the name of the 


larger island adjacent to it (of which it is said | 


to be the “ calf,” as in Mylarkdfr, the Calf of 
Mull). So also Norwegian names of some 
places still existing may be detected on more 
accurate investigation : as Cornbust, Kirkbust, 
evidently originally Kornbustadr and Kirkju- 
bustadr (corn abode, church abode), names for 
the. most part still found in Norway, and, 
what is more to the point, still abridged in 
the vernacular tongue in a manner precisely 
similar. 

When we turn to Man itself, we find the 
same thing prevailing, though the greater part 
of the population must always have been of 
Celtic origin; yet for all this, many of the 
local names are no less evidently Norse—thus 
we find Sneefell, the highest , Dalby, Flesh- 
wick, Wardfell, Perwick, Strandhall, Egness, 
Kennay, Sulby, Ramsay; all of which are 
purely Norwegian. Moreover we notice that 
several places had double names, as for ex- 
ample, Kirk Michael—what in this Chronicle 
bears also the names of Villa Thorkel (or 
Thorkels ber.) Last, not least, as an evidence 
of a former Norse occupation of Man, we may 
cite the numerous Runic inscriptions in the 
Norse language still preserved there, and which 
are the more curious as proving to the scholar, 
from the utter carelessness of their language 
and orthography, that the language spoken 
there had lost much of its purity, owing to the 
strong influence of the Celtic population, the 
names, too, occurring in these ancient inscrip- 
tions being themselves generally one-half Gaelic. 

What, also, is true of Man and the north- 
western parts of Scotland, is shown also, on 
careful investigation, to be true of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. Our readers may not, 


perhaps, be prepared for what is, however, ma- 
nifest even now, viz., the extensive occurrence 
in the Lake Districts, of names purely Nor- 
wegian. Thus we meet with Natland, Mor- 
land, Birkthwaite, Micklethwaite, Seathwaite, 
Blea Fell, Dun Fell, Hest Fell, &c., all of 
which are exactly the Norwegian Natland, 
Morland, Birkethveit, Myklethveit, Siothveit, 
Bleefjeld, Dunfjeld, Hestfjeld ; while, in the 
present and ordinary dialect of the people, we 
meet with the following purely Norwegian 
words, as bain (i.e. beirn), straight; batten (i.e. 
batna, to improve or thrive) ; force (i.e. fors), 
the common name for a waterfall ; gowpen (i.e. 
gaupn), a handful, &c. 

In conclusion we may add, that Dr. Munch 
has availed himself of a recent residence at 
Rome, and has obtained from the archives of the 
Vatican copies of very curious original letters 
from the See of Rome addressed to different 
Bishops of Man and places adjacent on the 
mainland, which he has published in an Ap- 
pendix. 
work a valuable addition to our historical 
knowledge of the North. 





BURGON ON INSPIRATION AND 
INTERPRETATION .* 


Tuts is one of those numerous works which 
have jbeen called into existence by the Essays 
and Reviews, If, however, it had been simply 
controversial, we shculd, with every feeling of 
respect, have declined to notice it. We believe 
that neither readers nor reviewers are desirous 


of prolonging the era of polemical discussion. | 


Mr. Burgon’s work has, however, some re- 
markable merits of its own in substantive and 
constructive teaching. We shall therefore at 
once proceed to a very brief mention of Mr. 





Burgon’s views on Inspiration and Interpreta- 
tion. We shall only permit ourselves one re- 
| mark before finally ignoring the controversial 
| aspect of these pages. When a man’s religious 
| feelings have been deeply outraged, we have 
no wish to speak with harshness of the measure 
of righteous indignation with which he pro- 
ceeds to vindicate them. We have a positive 
feeling of respect for honest and fearless invec- 
tive. But we cannot help feeling a regret, as 
in the present instance, when this assumes the 
shape of bad temper and personality. Mr. 
Burgon thanks God that the cold shade of un- 
belief has never passed over his spirit. It is 
probably a matter for which he should be 
deeply thankful, in being preserved from much 
disquiet and unhappiness. But probably this 
is a circumstance which has disqualified him 
for dealing, with sympathy and due under- 
standing, with the doubts of others, and has 
imported into his pages a bitterness of feeling 
which it is possible that he himself may some 


day disapprove. 
To the volume itself we feel dis to at- 
tach a very high degree of value. Having read 


it ourselves with the deepest interest, we recom- 
mend it with pleasure to others, in the hope 
that they may obtain for themselves the enjoy- 
ment of a similar advantage. It is distin- 
guished by an earnestness that often rises into 
eloquence, by a thoughtfulness indicative of 
mental culture, and by a rare learning made 
rite 4 available. Although, as Mr. Bur n 
himself hastens to point out to us, the method 
is inexact and the shape of the work unscien 

tific, it will probably be found more satisfying 








* Inspiration and Interpretation; Seven Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford; with preliminary remarks. 
| By the Rey. John William Burgon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel. 
(J. H. and James Parker.) 








These alone would render his little | 


than more formal treatises. We shall rapidly 
indicate his views, (1) on Inspiration ; (2) on 
Interpretation. There is some difficulty in do- 
ing so, both on account of the complex form of 
the volume, and the necessity of unravelling 
them from their polemical context. 

1. Differing from Mr. Jowett’s celebrated 
assertion, the Bible is not to be studied like 
any other book. Before entering on the ques- 
tion of Inspiration, eight characteristics are 
enumerated in which it is quite unlike any 
other book in the world. On Inspiration itself 
he entertains none of those medium views that 
characterize many of our fashionable theolo- 
gians. Dr. ‘Temple’s language respecting the 
Four Evangelists, not without substantial jus- 
tice, is paraphrased into familiar language 
thus :—‘‘ You are four highly respectable cha- 
racters, no doubt; and you mean well. But 
it cannot be expected that persons of your 
condition in life should have described so 
many intricate transactions so minutely with- 
out making blunders. I do not say it un- 
kindly. I often make blunders myself, I who 
have ‘a power of discrimination between dif- 


ferent kinds of truth’ unknown to the Aposto- 


lic age!” 


Mr. Burgon avows the doctrine of 
Plenary Inspiration to the widest extent. 


He 


| utterly denies that the Bible contains incon- 
| sistencies, mis-statements, slips of memory. 
| He maintains that every discrepancy, did we 
know all the facts, could be reconciled with 





| pretation. 


the truth. He thinks that this whole class of 
difficulties is susceptible of elimination. Take 
an instance of such an imaginary difficulty. 
St. John says that Pilate sat in judgment 
about the ninth hour, whereas St. Mark says 
that he was crucified about the third hour. 
The Patristic writers, at an age when Biblical 
science, properly speaking, did not exist, re- 
sorted to the simple expedient of mutilating 
the text. It is now curiously ascertained that 
in the Patriarchate of Ephesus the hours were 
not computed after the Jewish method, but 
precisely according to our English method. 
The difficulty vanishes. Other instances are 
adduced where explanation is possible. Other 
instances still remain, so far as we can see, 
inexplicable. Mr. Burgon adds, that complete 
knowledge would vindicate the claim of com- 
plete accuracy. Every book of the Bible is 
inspired alike, and is inspired entirely ; books, 
sentences, words, syllables, letters. The state 
of the text is not ignored, but ‘“‘is the dead 
poet responsible for the clumsiness of him who 
transcribes his copy, or for the carelessness of 
the apprentice in the painter’s attic?” The 
personality of the writer is not ignored, but 
these human instruments were fabricated one 
and all by the hands of the same Divine Artist. 
In connection with this Mr. Burgon is directly 
against Mr. Kingsley on the question, ‘* Why 
should we pray for fair weather?” He main- 
tains that in the present state of geological 
science it is impossible to decide against the 
accuracy of the first chapters of Genesis. The 
Bible is not inspired partly less, partly more, 
but is “‘ absolute, faultless, unerring, supreme.” 

2. Interpretation is defined “ the discovery 
of the method and meaning of Holy Scripture.’ 
Critical labours on the text and grammatica 
expositions of the force of words are externa 
to Interpretation proper. Mr. Burgon then 
proceeds to discuss the principle on which in- 
terpretation ought to be conducted. In this 
are involved the questions so much discussed 
of late, Ought Scripture to be interpreted like 
any other book? Has Scripture only one mean- 
ing, or more? Mr. Burgon’s argument runs 
thus :—See how Scripture interprets Scripture, 
and then you will obtain the principle of Inter- 
Look at the cases where St. Mat- 
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thew interprets the ancient Scriptures in_his 
Gospel, and St. Paul in his Epistles. They 
give a meaning to the ancient letter which to | 
us is simply astonishing. ‘‘ The very narra- 
tive itself teems to overflowings with mysterious 
purpose.” Unless the Divine writer had so 
taught us, who would have thought that the 
narrative of Sarah and Agar was an allegory. 
The typical hypothesis is thus fully asserted. 
The whole clue of the argument is furnished 
by the simple consideration that the Bible is 
the work of God. It is fashionable and “‘ the 
proper thing” to quote Bishop Butler, and at 
this point Mr. Burgon does not fail to do so, 
and to much purpose. 


“ If one knew a person to be the sole author of a 
book, and were certainly assured that one knew the 
whole of what was intended by it, one would be 
assured that one knew the whole meaning of that 
book. But if one knew a person to have compiled 
a book out of memoirs which he received from 
another of vastly superior knowledge in the subject 
of it, especially if full of great intricacies and diffi- 
culties, it would in nowise follow that one knew 
the whole meaning of the book from knowing the 
whole meaning of the compiler. To say then that 
the Scriptures can have no other or farther meaning 
than those others thought or had who first recited 
or wrote them is evidently saying that those persons 
were the original, proper, and sole authors of these 
books, i.e. that they were not inspired; which is 
absurd, whilst the authority of these books is under 
examination.” 


So far Bishop Butler : Mr. Burgon does not 
fail to expand Butler’s argument. There may 
have been a series of adumbrations throughout | 
the Bible. The inspired writers themselves 
could not have known all the wondrous quali- 
ties of the word they delivered. Arguing 
analogically, a messenger often knows com- 
paratively little of the message with which he 
is entrusted. Mr. Burgon applies these con- 
siderations to various important subjects, ¢.g., 
the doctrine of arbitrary Scriptural accommo- 
dation. We regret that our limits preclude us | 
from giving anything like an adequate idea of | 
the scope of this able and well-timed work. 





the fifteenth century now permit a more search- 
ing and a safer scrutiny. The vindication of 
Cardinal Julian is the chief object with which 
the work has been written, and this has been 
done with a painstaking and scholarly investi- 
gation, in a high degree creditable to the wri- 
ter. Nevertheless, we are quite unable to say 
—but on this point our readers will presently 
ps, cha spear sone arama Mr. 
Jenkins’s work has left on our mind the impres- 
sion that he has succeeded in making out his case, 
To that limited class of readers who are anxious 
for the full elucidation of the great historian 
whose genius and learning bridged the interval 
between the ancient and the modern world, 
this volume will be productive of much grati- 
fication. But to the general reader we are 
afraid that it will scarcely be of much interest 
or much use. Mr. Jenkins is both an acute 
and able man, but his acuteness and ability 
have failed to enable him to popularize his 
materials, to place his subject in a striking 
point of view, to fling broad lights upon the 
whole surface of the age. Take, by way of 
contrast, the last volume of Milman’s Latin 
Christianity. One scarcely goes to Milman for 
any special information. His mention of Car- 
dinal Julian is fragmentary and imperfect. 
We may add that the last volume, though 
eminently brilliant in parts, is suspected of 
betraying symptoms of lassitude and disgust as 
the author drew near the end of his labours. 
Yet Milman never fails to display a fine philo- 
sophic grasp of the tendencies of the period, 
and delineates its incidents with an almost un- 
rivalled pictorial effect. Mr. Jenkins, although 
his grasp of the subject is complete, has scarcely 
brought his particular theme into full relation 
with the history of the age, and he has failed 
to exhibit its details with a due amount of 


| energy and colour. 


Cardinal Julian was born in the year 1398. 


The House of Cesarini was a new one; for two | 


centuries it continues high in wealth and 
honours, and then becomes merged in the his- 
toric houses of Sforza and Colonna. His lot 





Constance is associated in the English mind, is 
the martyrdom of Huss. It is generally sup- 
posed that the doctrinal views of Huss and 
Jerome of Prague are to be attributed to the 
writings of Wyclif. But Mr. Jenkins points 
out that we must go much further in order to 
understand this portion of the religious history 
of Bohemia. It must be traced to “ that 
strong religious sentiment of the Slavonian 
nations, which, from the day of their conver- 
sion in the ninth century, had separated them 
in their character and sympathies from the 
scholastic teaching of the Church of Rome. 
The death of Huss was perhaps rather due to 
the philosophical than to the religious quarrel. 
It was not so much a quarrel between the Pa- 
pacy and incipient Protestantism, as between 
the Nominalism of the University of Paris and 
the Realism of the University of Prague. Mr. 
Jenkins repeats the often- ia story of the ex- 
ecution of Huss, founded upon a careful eXami- 
nation of the authorities. e subsequent exe- 
cution of Jerome was a repetition of the story 
of the old judgment hall of Jerusalem, the 
fatal witnesses, and the unjust judgment. The 
most important doctrinal decision of the Coun- 
cil was the law which ever since has deprived 


This law reached with especial effect the Sla- 
vonian nations, all whose traditions and national 
character and strongest religious feeling were 
bound up with the integrity of the Holy Insti- 
tution of the Bread ana Wine. 

Branda had attended the Council of Con- 
stance and also the brief preceding Council 
that had been held at Pisa. With him Julian 
was constantly associated. In the palaces of 
the Italian Cardinals was then to be found all 
the best intellect and culture of the day, and of 
these Julian derived the full advantage. Soon 
after the dissolution of the Council, vengeance 





pursued the perfidy of Segismund. a 
pause of unnatural calm the troubles broke 
| out, and Cardinal Branda, accompanied by Ju- 
| lian, set out for a mission into Germany and 

Bohemia. Amid the smoke of universal dis- 


| was cast at the epoch of the Three Obe- | content now flashed forth the angry flames of a 


, diences, the verenda et abominanda Trinitas | sauguinary civil war. Zisska became the gene- 





| Paparum. There was an intense desire and | ral of the Hussites, and Rokyczana their eccle- 


| need for unity. Mr. Jenkins, with a candour | astical champion. A new fortress arose near 


CARDINAL JULIAN.* 


Tuts is a valuable} contribution towards a due 
understanding of the age of the Councils, which | 
is the best preparation for a right understanding | 
of the age of the Reformation. Mr. Jenkins | 
is one of those scholars who have industriously 
tracked the footsteps of Gibbon, giving full 
references where they only found allusions, 
and ample details where they discovered but 
the hasty sketch. Dealing with multitudi- 
nous events, and the most crowded proces- 
sion that ever peopled historic pages, Gib- 
bon’s bold generalization must sometimes be 
inaccurate, and his estimate of mixed charac- 
ters at fault; yet, upon the whole, when his 
prejudices against religion are not concerned, 
it is wise to acquiesce in the candour and good 
sense of his conclusions. When Cardinal Ju- 
lian passed over from the interests of the Coun- 
cil to the interests of the Pope, Gibbon, remem- 
bering the selfishness of every age and the pe- 
culiar selfishness which characterized that age, 
assigned the dereliction to interested motives. 
This decision is vehemently impugned by Mr. 
Jenkins. He justly considers that the vast 
scope of Gibbon’s design inevitably ensured 
errors, and that the documentary evidence of 








* The Last Crusader ; or, the Life and the Times of Cardinal 
Julian, of the House of Cesarini; an Historical Sketch. By Ro- 
bert C. Jenkins, M.A., Trin, Coll. Camb., Rector and Vicar 
of Lyminge. (Bentley.) 


| tical expediency, if not a positive rye | of 


unusual to Protestant writers, says, “‘a prac- 


government, identified the unity of the whole 
Church with the unity of the presiding See.” 
The schisms of the anti-popes naturally brought 
an increased importance to the principle of 
synodical authority. The great doctrine of 


St. Augustine, non uni sed unitati, involved in | 


it the Church’s right to its own reformation. 
Thus, there were two objects which the great 
Council had to achieve, Unity and Reforma- 
tion. The first of these was accomplished in 
the deposition of the anti-popes, and the 
election of Martin V. The second object was 
a failure, and it was not till the Council of 
Trent, whose doctrinal definitions for ever 
drew the line of demarcation between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, that those 
practical reforms were made, which a natural 
one-sidedness has prevented us from perceiving 
and acknowledging. In the meantime young 
Julian had been attending the University of 
Perugia, where he became known to the 
eed of the city, of the historic name of 

iccasoli, ‘‘ a literary man, and a lover of men 
of letters.” There he became eminent for his 
mentee Rg civil law, which materially aided 
him in his future controversies. He after- 
wards returned to Rome, and found a still more 
influential patron in Branda di Castiglioni, 
Cardinal of Piacenza. 





The great event with which the Council of 


| Prague, which was called Tabor, and hence the 
| appellation to Zisska’s hosts of Taborites. Forty 
_ thousand persons had there gathered together 
| and received the communion in both kinds, the 
greatest celebration on record. And now be- 
gan the most fearful devastation of war. Bo- 
|hemia was then unequalled for its palaces, 
churches, and monasteries. neas Sylvius, 
whose travels had penetrated even to distant 
England, declares that the priceless treasures 
of Bohemian shrines were unrivalled. He 
speaks of the arched temples, altars laden with 
gold and silver, the priestly robes embroidered 
with pearls, the lofty windows where the light 
streamed through glass of exquisite beauty. 
The Hussites ruthlessly destroyed the splendid 
monuments of ancient piety. A state of things 
also arose very vaeaiiel $0 the present condi- 
tion of Southern history, the disorganization of 
the civil war developing the worst forms of 
brigandage. We cannot here enter into any 
details of the conflict of the might of the Im- 
perial forces and the might of religious enthu- 
siasm. Few historical pictures are so striking 
as the blind Zisska haranguing his soldiery on 
a beer-barrel, and dying victorious and after 
many victories ; and Rokyczana sacrificing his 
cause forthe Archbishopric of Prague, the object 
of his personal ambition, and afterwards, stung 
by remorse, on his dying bed admonishing the 
failing king that he must soon follow him to the 
awful judgment-seat of God. Mr. Jenkins gives 








the Roman Catholic laity of the use of the cup. * 
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a clear description of the differences between ' 





racterized by our author as ‘ the imperishable 


the'T'aboritesand the Calixtines. Brandaproving | monument of the wisdom and of the zeal of 


a comparative failure, the legatine commission 
was now entrusted to the Englishman Beaufort, 
Cardinal of Winchester, the uncle of Henry V. 
The Pope endeavoured to array another religious 
enthusiasm against the enthusiasm of the Huss- 
ites, and a large army was collected ; but all 
real influence had now departed from the blest 
banner and the consecrated sword. A Diet 
was summoned at Nuremberg, to concert mea- 
sures whereby to crash the rebellion. Julian 
was accredited there by the Pope as his repre- 
sentative. He was now Cardinal Deacon. He 
was appointed Legate of Bohemia. He was 
also nominated President of the General Coun- 
cil shortly to assemble at Basle, in pursuance 
of the provisions made at the Council of Con- 
stance. Soon after the great Martin died, and 
was succeeded by Cardinal Condolmieri, under 
the title of Eugenius TV. Mr. Jenkins throws 
little light upon the steps by which the young 
student of Perugia attained to these astonish- 
ing heights of reputation and employment. A 
knowledge of these is almost absolutely neces- 
sary for the full elucidation of the moral pro- 
blems connected with his character. All that 
Mr. Jenkins can do is to describe the influences 
which the course of events probably exercised 
upon his mind. Mr. Jenkins is convinced that 
his favourite must have recognized that reform 
alone could bring back to the Church its dis- 
affected members. 

As Legate he preached the Crusade, and on 
the eve of opening the campaign he issued a 
pathetic address of entreaty to the Bohemians : 
“* Return, dear pledges of love, return to us; 
we will go forth to meet you; we will em- 
brace you.” He proceeds to employ those 
honeyed accents which in all ages the spider has 
adopted towards the fly. A masterly reply 
was issued from Prague, not without a fine 
vein of irony, probably by Peter Payne, the 
English Hussite. ‘The soldier-priest, with a 
hundred and twenty thousand men, advanced 
against Procopius. But this great army, not- 
withstanding Julian’s multiplied exhortations, 
all melted away in cowardly retreat, The Le- 
gate, foiled in arms, was now driven to diplo- 
macy. He conjured the malcontents to attend 
the coming Council at Basle. An attempt, how- 
ever, was now being made to abrogate the 
Council by the Pope, the natural enemy of 
Councils. Eugenius denied the necessity of 
the Council, said there were better means for 
the pacification of Christendom, and finally 
pre apt the Legate to dissolve the Council, 
and to summon another upon Italian ground. 
The Emperor at once demanded the suppres- 
sion of the Bull for dissolution. The Cardinal 
President also wrote a letter, of which Mr. 
Jenkins says, ‘‘It would be difficult to find any 
writing which more completely represents the 
originality of the character of its author, and 
the military and ecclesiastical spirit that ani- 
mated his life, often in rapid alternation, and 
sometimes in ill-omened conjunction.” Many 
pages are occupied with this document, which, 


on many accounts, is of much value, and on| Th 


which Mr. Jenkins endorses the opinion of a 
modern Italian writer, that “this great prelate 
herein had a single eye to the truth and to the 
interests of the Church.” It is certain that 
Julian writes to the Pope with the utmost 
freedom of speech, but at the same time it 
ought to be considered that he wrote under the 
wing of the Emperor, fully assured of his 
countenance and support, that the Emperor 
entertained a very strong feeling on the ques- 
tion, and that he was probably as much worth 
conciliating as was the Pope." 

We now turn to the Council of Basle, cha- 


Cardinal Julian.” The attempted dissolution 
only aroused the indignation of Christendom. 


‘The Council soon identified itself with the 


feelings that animated the great Council of 


| Constance. Asserting the doctrine of the ab- 


solute supremacy of a Council, they cited 
Eugenius to appear before them. The Council 
put forth to the world “noble sentiments of 
ecclesiastical wisdom and freedom . . . with 
which they ratified, and in a measure authen- 
ticated, the letters of their great president, and 
gave a synodical weight to the doctrines he had 
expressed as an individual.” The doctrine of 
‘“‘the infallibility of the Pope,” the doctrine 
that a Council for contumacy might pass sen- 
tence of deposition upon a Pope, became ge- 
nerally admitted at Basle. This Council also 
re-instituted several most important canons of 
the Council of Nice, the freedom of the elec- 
tion of bishops, and the regular assembly of 
provincial and diocesan synods, privileges for 
which many of the Anglican Church sigh in 
vain. ‘* Had such a law been faithfully obeyed, 
any reformation from without the Church, like 
that which the sixteenth century witnessed, 
would have been rendered unnecessary by the 
gradual renovation of the whole body from 
within.” In 1434 Eugenius recalled his bulls 
for dissolution, and made his submission. Steps 
in favour of reformation were pushed forward, 
and at asingle blow the Annates were abolished. 
Eugenius made a protest, which called forth a 
spirited rebuke from Julian. Another great 
subject was brought before the Council in the 
scheme for the reconciliation of the Eastern 
and Western Church, which subsequently re- 
sulted in the Ferrara-Florentine Councils, a 
scheme which, whenever brought forward, 
might be traced either to the political ne- 
cessities of Constantinople or the crafty 
policy of Rome. <A Greek embassy was 
sent to the Council, and an embassy of the 
Council was sent to Constantinople. We must 
pass over this web of curious intrigue, that we 
may hasten to the final schism of Basle. This 
schism is connected with Julian’s sudden 
change of purpose, which, by Gibbon, is taken 
as a matter of reproach, by Mr. Jenkins in a 
very different light, but which, in our opinion, 
must still remain a mystery until the very un- 
likely event of the discovery of further evi- 
dence. , Various suspicious symptoms of a 
change of purpose had appeared. He was 
gradually veering round to the side of the Pope, 
that the Gicumenical Council, for the imprac- 
ticable scheme of reconciliation, should be held 
in Italy. ‘These suspicions culminated when, 
as President of the Council and in possession 
of the official seal, he refused to attach it to the 
decree of the majority without sealing also the 
counter-decree of the minority. When at last 
he yielded the seal to the custody of a com- 
mission, his secretary broke into the chest 
where it was kept, and attached it to the de- 
cree of the minority—an outrage in which 
Julian’s complicity is almost without a doubt. 
e news now came to Basle that the Greeks 
had embarked for Italy. Julian formed the 
determination of joining them and Eugenius 
at Ferrara, and abandoned Basle and all those 
ale which he had so eloquently asserted 
on behalf of the Council against the Pope. 
Mr. Jenkins considers that every stage of his 
transition is clear and consistent. This, in 
truth, is the salient point of his work ; appa- 
rently the one object with which it has been 
written. If it fails to prove this, it fails to prove 
anything. His theory is, that Julian’s grand 
objects were unity and reformation. Having 





failed in his schemes for reformation, he must 


fall back upon his schemes for unity. The glo- 
rious vision of the Union of the East and West 
was now ever before him. Now, it seems to 
us that this theory of the defence is not sub- 
stantiated, and that the witnesses, so far as 
they can be tested, seem to give damaging evi- 
dence on cross-examination. We might ask 
which was the greater, the work of practical 
reform or the scheme of visionary union? We 
are not at all prepared to accept Mr: Jenkins’s 
assertion that the work of reformation and the 
work of unity was ible. It almost scems 
to us that the case lies all the other way. It 
must have been in a very high degree doubtful 
if there could have been even an apparent union 
between the Churches. And even if an ap- 

rent union could have been achieved, it must 
sie been in the last degree doubtful whether 
this apparent union could have been real. 
Moreover, if he had remained fast to the Coun- 
cil, we do not see that the chances of union 
would not have been quite as good, even if 
not better. For if the Council had continued 
to show itself stronger than the Pope, there 
could be no doubt that Emperor and Pope 
would continue to treat with them; and a union 
with the stronger portion of the Church would 
be more effectual than a union with the weaker. 
Mr. Jenkins holds that Gibbon’s assertion is 
confronted by the fact that Julian might have 
deposed Eugenius, and have grasped the Pa- 
pacy for himself. Our reply is, that Mr. Jen- 
sins has by no means substantiated this to be a 
fact. We know ¢0 little of the mixed politics 
of the Council, that it is impossible to become 
dogmatic on the point. Mr. Jenkins appeals 
to the letters of Julian. But a man’s public 
letters are scarcely to be accepted as final 
evidence respecting a man’s final intentions. 
One might as well argue from the outside 
of a sepulchre to the inside of a sepulchre. 
Moreover, what we know of Julian’s con- 
duct and principles in the affairs of life is 
such as to make the theory of an upright mo- 
tive difficult, and the theory of a corrupt mo- 
tive comparatively easy. Julian’s conduct, 
while the seal of the Council was in his pos- 
session, was dishonest. His conduct, after he 
had given up its possession, was most sus- 
picious ; his attempt to ensnare and embroil 
the Greck Fathers was detestable. His final 
breach of faith with the Turks, under circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity, can scarcely be 
stigmatized with an excess of virulence. Be- 
sides, Mr. Jenkins himself makes a damaging 
admission when he laments Julian’s rapid de- 
generacy after he deserted the Council. All 
these are considerations which make us pause 
before we accept our author's ingenious hypo- 
thesis of disinterested zeal. We have no wish 
to imitate our author’s positive language by in- 
sisting on our side of the subject in the same 
way that he insists on his. But having consi- 
dered the case which Mr. Jenkins has put to 
us, We, sitting in our capacity of literary ju- 
rors, must return the Scotch verdict of not 
proven, 

Of the Council of Florence and that fasci- 
nating page in ecclesiastical history that de- 
scribes the futile reconciliation with Constan- 
tinople, it is not our intention to say a word. 
We resolutely turn aside. Our readers will 
do well to peruse it in the pages of Mr. Jen- 
kins, or, better still, of Dean Milman. Neither 
shall we take a glimpse of that quiet phase in 
his life when he re-entered Rome after the 
tumult of years at the time of that dawning 
knowledge of Eastern literature and philosophy 
associated with the recollection of Bessarion. 
Neither again shall we enter on the dark story 
of the Legation in Hungary, when, having 





sanctified a peace by receiving the Eucharist, 
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his perjury sacrificed Christian lives and the 
Christian cause, or tell how the revengeful 
tide of battle overtook him at Varna, where 
his restless ambition was rewarded by no 
honourable grave. Let us conclude with the 
carnest conclusion of Mr. Jenkins. 


“ The life of Cardinal Julian may supply the Re- 
former with many lessons and many warnings. 
His prophecy of a violent reformation from with- 
out, if a constitutional reformation should be de- 
layed too long from within, had not its last fulfil- 
ment in the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
nor was the temporizing diplomacy of the Em- 
pire at that great epoch the last imitation of the 
Eugenian policy that the Church is destined to 
witness, e worldly but profitable ‘neutrality’ 
which followed the dissolution of the Council of 
Basle has still too many advocates, and the distrac- 
tion of the Church itself is deciding between the 
claims of reformation and of unity, of truth and of 
peace remains still. May the Spirit of truth and 
peace suffer not this Church, while settling the 
proceedings of these great labours, to forget that 
the night is at hand, in which no work may be 
done ; that the conflict may be yet nearer, in which 
the powers which we are now permitted to exercise 
for our reformation may be taken away from us to 
our destruction.” 





WYCLIF, PEACOCK, AND THE 
REFORMATION.* 


“Suc is the lot of all that deal in public 
affairs, whether of Church or Commonwealth,” 
said Hooker ; ‘‘ that which men list to surmise 
of their doings, be it good or ill, they must be- 
forehand patiently arm their minds to endure.” 
Wyclif, the Reformer, fully illustrates the 
truth of this aphorism: those who have de- 
fended and those who have assailed his mo- 
tives and actions have forgotten the fact that 
to believe that the Church stands in need of 
reformation and to approve a certain mode of 
reforming it are two very different things. 
Wyelif was emphatically a man of the times ; 
he acted what other men only thought or 
wrote ; his views were in harmony with the 
popular mind, and when he expressed himself 
bitterly with regard to adversaries, it was from 
that irrational and tnfair belief which ani- 
mates all zealots, making them fancy that the 
truths of their own religious views are so plain 
that every man of intellect who belongs to 
another party cannot fail to see, and nothing 
but human considerations hinder him from 
openly professing them. 

We propose to lay before our readers the 
lives of Wyclif and Peacock, in a succinct form 
and divested of many previous misstatements, to 
enable them to draw their own conclusion as to 
the degree in which each of these remarkable 
men may be considered a harbinger of the Re- 
formation. Wykeham, in the prefacé to his Sta- 
tutes, exhibits a melancholy picture of the con- 
dition of the monasteries and religious orders, 
stating that everywhere the wills of founders 
were neglected. Bishop Fox was forewarned by 
his sagacious brother prelate Oldham of the 
coming destruction of the monasteries. ‘* What, 
my lord,” said he, “shall we build houses and 
provide livelihoods for a company of bussing 
monks, whose end and fall we ourselves may 
live to see?” ‘The first blows were struck by 
Henry VI., Alcock, Chicheley, Beckington, 
and Wolsey, by the suppression of the alien 
priories or lesser religious houses, or by their 
conversion into new collegiate foundations 

* Pecock’s Repressor. Edited by C. Babington, B.D. 2 vols. 
Longmans, 1860, 

Fasciculi Zizaniorum, Edited by W.;W. Shirley, M.A. 

Longmans, 1858, 





bearing their names. ‘The wealth of the great 
monasteries led to internal corruption, and in- 
vited spoliation by the State. Their dissolution 
could never have been effected by any force of 
law, by exercise of power of the State, or by 
the influence of the Crown ; the people had 
been first alienated from the Papal system, 
and men of the deepest learning and most re- 
ligious convictions took part in the revolution 
which laid them in ruin and sent forth their 
inmates as mendicants or pensioners for life. 
The description of the Friar in the Canterbury 
Tales and in the popular songs of the period 
proves incontestably the fallen condition of the 
orders originally mendicant. Chaucer's Bene- 
dictine is likewise depicted as a luxurious sport- 
ing man. 

The great political changes of the period took 
their origin in the factions and intrigues of the 
nobles, the dissensions in the Church, and popu- 
lar risings under leaders who resented the op- 
pression of the Government. The power of 
the burgesses began to be felt in Parliament, 
the franklin stood only one step below the no- 
ble, and free intercourse prevailed aneng all 
classes of society. Owing to plagues and lon, 
wars, the population had diminished, pari 
churches had fallen into ruin, and the parish 
clergy were illiterate, while learning had un- 
dergone decline: the universities were ill-at- 
tended, and the scholars went about begging 
bread to enable them to pursue their studies. 

John Wyclif was born at Hipswell, near 
Richmond, and was descended from the ancient 
family of Wyclif ; of the year of his birth we 
have no information, and know only from his 
own testimony that in 1382 he calls himself ‘in 
fine vite.” Of the intermediate stage of his 
life, until April in 1361, when he was Warden 
of Balliol College, Oxford, we know nothing ; 
on May 16 he was presented to the rectory of 
Fylingham in Lincolnshire, upon which he 
probably resided, having resigned his master- 
ship some time after July in the same year. In 
October, 1363, he rented some rooms in Queen’s 
College, and about the same period was created 
Doctor of Divinity. Mr. Shirley very conclu- 
sively shows that he was never Warden of Can- 
terbury Hall; and that the Fellow of Merton, 
with whom he has been confounded, was a dif- 
ferent person. On November 12, 1368, he was 
presented to the living of Ludgershall, which 
on April 7, 1371, he exchanged for Lutter- 
worth ; for a few days, in November 1375, he 
held a prebend in the church of Westbury. 

In May, 1366, the Parliament met to con- 
sider an application for thirty-three years’ ar- 
rears of tribute from England. Wyclif, who 
speaks of himself as a royal chaplain, defended 
the refusal of the Parliament in the schools at 
Oxford, and furnished, perhaps, the earliest re- 
port of a debate in the House of Lords. In 
consequence of the unfortunate campaign of the 
Prince of Wales in Spain and of the war with 
France, a heavy tax was granted on all lands 
which had passed into mortmain ; and since the 
twentieth year of Edward I[., a tenth voted by 
the clergy was enforced upon all small livings 
hitherto exempted from assessment. A Bene- 
dictine preaching before the University claimed 
the right of total immunity from national tax- 
ation for the religious order ; this sermon pro- 
voked Wyclif, who relates the reply of a wise 
old lord in Parliament to a similar allegation. 
‘* Once upon a time a poor owl unfledged came 
into the assembly of the birds, and being starved 
with cold, entreated with a piteous voice the 
loan of some feathers. The birds good-naturedly 
gave him each a feather, so that at last he was 
so puffed out as to be quite deformed. No 
sooner had this been done than a hawk ar- 





rived, and the birds, to escape out of his way, 











asked their feathers back ; the owl said no, bus 
the birds took each his part of the plumage, 
and so got away, leaving the owl more naked 
than he was before. So when war threatens, 
we must take the temporalities of the clergy as 
the property of the realm, and wisely treat 
them as superfluities to defend it.” 

John Wyclif went as a royal commissioner 
to the Pope in 1374, but he returned ill-satis- 
fied with the result. Wyclif had found a 
patron and friend in John of Gaunt, who cor- 
dially hated the Bishops. Wyclif preached 
apostolic poverty as a means to restore apostolic 
virtue in the clergy. His socialistic views at 
length provoked the attention of Convocation, 
who took no notice of his heresies on the sub- 
ject of the Incarnation, his doctrine of the im- 
perishability of matter, which had been con- 
demned by Archbishop Langham, nor his re- 
vival of the necessitarian tenets of Bradwardine. 
They arraigned him on his political views. He 
ge on February 23rd in St. Paul’s; but 
the threats of the Duke, who came to sup- 
port him against the Bishop of London, caused 
the council to be broken up, and nearly cost 
‘time-honoured Gaunt” his life. The monks, 
however, applied to the Court of Rome, which 
directed the University and the “g to 
resume proceedings against Wyclif. A letter 
from the Archbishop Sudbury, and Courtenay, 
Bishop of London, to the Chancellor of Oxford, 
dated December 10th, cited Wyclif, through 
him, to appear before them at St. Paul’s on 
the thirtieth day from that day—a summons 
which was afterwards exchanged for a later 
date at Lambeth Palace. In the first year of 
the reign of Richard II., not ee 
than September, Wyclif was consulted by the 
King and Great Council as to the lawfulness 
of withholding the Papal dues in pressing ne- 
cessity for the defence of the country ; mean- 
while, he was putting forward letters in his 
own defence. k message from the Princess of 
Wales, and an outburst of popular feeling, in 
favour of Wyclif, broke up the Council at 
Lambeth, and any further proceedings were 
prevented by the schism in the Papacy. In 
1379, Wyclif sent his by two Bishops 
to Urban VI. In the previous year, he advo- 
cated the infamous scheme of the Duke of Lan- 
caster to despoil the Church, which that un- 
scrupulous prince recommended to the Parlia- 
ment at Gloucester, in revenge for the excom- 
munication which had been pronounced on the 
authors, enactors, and abettors of a horrible 
act of sacrilege committed by one of his re- 
tainers, who violated the privilege of sanctuary 
of Westminster, and murdered a man before 
the high altar in the Abbey, because he refused 
to accede to a tyrannical demand made by his 
bad master. - 

In 1374-5 and 1380, Wyclif was renting 
rooms in Queen’s College, and disputing in 
the Schools. In his Preface to his work De 
Dominio Divino, he declares his resolution to 
devote his studies in future exclusively to 
theology. At first, sending forth logical, phy- 
sical, and philosophical works, he soon began 
to combine politics with theology, coming for- 
ward as a reformer of the constitution of the 
Church; and actually employed, throughout 
the enormous diocese of Lincoln and in Lon- 
don, a preaching order of “simple priests,” 
coarse uneducated men, dressed in long cum- 
brous russet gowns, who were suppressed by 
authority before the year 1382 or 1383. A 
great portion of the antipathy of Englishmen 
to the Papal authority was owing to the Papal 
residence being fixed at Avignon; the Pope 
was regarded as being the immediate friend of 
France, and the recipient of money devoted to 





wars which were carried on against their coun- 
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try. With the schism in the Papacy, and the 
recognition of Urban VI., this feeling was re- 
moved, and the unpopularity of the Lancas- 
trian government hastened the reaction. Wy- 
elif, despairing of practical reforms, had turned 
his thoughts to a reformation of dogmas in the 
Church ; he began to write English tracts, to 
econ a translation of the Bible, and after 

aster, 1381, issued a paper denying the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation. 

The Chancellor of Oxford, assisted by a 
Convocation of Doctors, formally condemned 
Wiclif, who appealed to the Crown, and his 
old patron, the Duke of Lancaster, came in 
due course, but confirmed the sentence by an 
injunction of silence for the future on the sub- 
ject of the Eucharist. The decree was made in 
the schools of the Austin Friars, while Wyclif 
occupied his chair, holding an academic deter- 
mination on the other side, and bewildering 
his auditory. Although at first confused by 
the condemnation, he declared that he would 
not — opinion. * All have erred in the 
matter,” he said doggedly, ‘‘ but Berengarius.” 
In reply to the Duke, he, on May 10, 1380, put 
forward a confession, stating that he believed 
in a real, virtual, spiritual, and sacramental, 
but not essential, substantial,. corporeal, and 
—. presence of Christ’s Body in the 

ost. 

Between the summer of 1381 and the expi- 
ration of the Chancellor's year of office, some 
judicial inquiries were instituted ; and on May 
19th, 1382, a provincial council, assembled by 
the Archbishop in the Blackfriars’ convent in 
London, condemned twenty-four conclusions 
drawn from Wyclif’s writings. He was banished 
from the University, and the heads of his party 
compelled to recant. An earthquake happened 
somewhat ominously during the day. 

During two years Wyclif had been suffering 
from paralysis. In 1384 he received a sum- 
mons from the Pope to appear before him, but 
he excused himself by pleading that he was too 
weak to take the journey. On December 29th, 
as he was hearing Mass in his parish church, a 
death-stroke deprived him of speech, and on 
the 3lst he was no more. ‘“ He is said to have 
been of a spare, pale, emaciated frame, a quick 
temper, of a conversation most innocent, the 
charm of every rank.” His tracts are described 
as showing “exquisite pathos, keen delicate 
irony, manly passion, in short, nervous sen- 
tences ;” and an assembly of graduates of Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Bonn, and Paris, convened 
on November 20th, 1410, by order of the Pope, 
decided that it would be injudicious and impo- 
litic to burn his works. 

In the fourteenth century the monks and 
secular clergy began to maintain an honourable 
rivalry with the mendicant orders, of whom 
the Franciscans (who. had numbered Roger 
Bacon, Duns Scotus, and Ockham, among their 
members; and to him Grostéte bequeathed his 
library), possessed the highest influence at Ox- 
ford. ‘The regular clergy and friars, as Nomi- 
nalists, were now in opinion opposed to the 
secular priests, who were Realists ; and Wyclif, 
on the relations of matter and form, adopted 
almost the language of Aquinas. His doctrine 
on the nature of God and the Incarnation was 
Augustinian ; his opinions with regard to the 
Eucharist we have already stated. His theory 
of dominion, involving the relation of Church 
and State, was an ideal feudal theory, which he 
acknowledged to be impracticable ; mortal sin 
he declared deprived a man of his authority, 
whether priesthood or lordship, or, as his fa- 
vourite expression was, ‘all dominion is 
founded in grace ;” his grossly irreverent phrase 
to express the duty of submission to constituted 


devil.” He further declared the King to be the 
vicar of God in things temporal, but wished 
the Church to resign its endowments and re- 
turn to her meine poverty; and referred 
the individual conscience to the throne of hea- 
ven as the tribunal of personal appeal. 

The life of the learned, argumentative, and 
critical Peacock, offers a suitable sequel to that 
of Wyclif. He was by birth a Welshman, 
born about the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and was in due time ordained upon his 
fellowship at Oriel College, Oxford. His dis- 
tinction in secular and religious learning re- 
commended him at Court, and he was appointed 
Master of Whittington College and Rector of 
St. Michael in Riola, in 1431. In 1444 he 
was consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
scandalized the University by taking the de- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity without keeping 
any exercise or act. ‘Troubles and misconcep- 
tion befell the Bishop, and he increased the 
storm of unpopularity by a sermon he delivered 
at Paul's Cross, in which he contended that 
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to retain a scholarship at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; as though the opinions of the two men 
were identical. 

Peacock, now Bishop of Chichester, fell into 
disgrace with the King and the bishops; his 
patrons, the Dukes of Gloucester and Suffolk, 
were dead, and he was condemned by the Pri- 
mate on November 28th, 1457, to recant his 
opinions at Paul's Cross, where he retracted 
errors he had never uttered and words which 
he knew to be truths. The executioner threw 
his works into the fire which he only narrowly 
escaped, and as he turned away he said, ‘‘ My 
pride and ope ga have brought upon me 
these troubles and reproaches.” Every copy of 
his works at Oxford was also burned at Carfax 
before the Chancellor. He was put in con- 
finement and deprived of his see. ‘‘ If I de- 
fend my opinions and positions, I must be 
burned to death,” said the unhappy man ; ‘if 
T do not, I shall be a byword and a reproach.” 
His prediction was true; the most learned 
bishop of his time, the most candid, moderate, 











Bishops were not bound to preach by virtue of 
their office, vindicated their common neglect 
to reside on their dioceses, and justified the 
Papal supremacy and right to provisions and 
annates. In fact, he was an uncompromising 
advocate of the grossest abuses in the Church, 
probably from the pure desire of withstanding 
the excesses of Wyclif and his followers. He 
vainly believed that he had silenced his oppo- 
nents by his skilful oratory. They only joined 
his name with the obnoxious bishops ; and from 
the clergy, the universities, and the friars 
enemies rose up; but although an appeal was 
made by them to the Primate, he escaped offi- 
cial censure both for his sermon and for some 
disparaging remarks on the authority of the 
Fathers. In 1449 he came forward to vindi- 
cate the clergy against the aspersions of the 
‘lay party ” or ‘‘ Bible men,” as he calls the 
Lollards, and defended the use of images, pil- 
grimages, landed tenure by the clergy, hierar- 
chical ranks, institution of religious orders, and 
the enactment of ecclesiastical laws by Papal 
and episcopal authority. One amusing blun- 
der occurs in his elaborate argument that the 


was called Cephas. He occupied a middle 
ground between the absolute dogmatism of the 
Roman party and the narrow scripturalism of 


ment in the Church, and not violent measures 
of reconstruction. He was no puritan ; he stood 
midway between the churches of Rome and 
England, as they exist now. He insisted on 
Scripture being the sole rule of Faith; the ne- 
cessity of proving doctrines by reason ; the fal- 
libility of General Councils ; the rejection of the 
Apocrypha from the Canon ; while he upheld 
Papal supremacy, the invocation of saints, and 
the use of images. The friars he called pulpit- 
bawlers (clamitatores in pulpitis). At the same 
time he held that Scripture must be brought 
into accordance with the judgment of the rea- 
son, and that the doctrine of the sacraments is 
more founded in reason than revelation. He 
also states that. English society was in a condi- 
tion fearfully corrupt. In 1456, he wrote a 
temperate appeal to the Lollards, yielding up 
any belief in an infallible authority in matters 
of faith, but urging them to surrender their 
independent notions, and made an approach 
to the doctrine of religious toleration, which 
even the Reformers did not learn. ‘ The clergy 
shall be condemned at the last day if by clear 
wit they draw not men into consent of true 
faith otherwise than by sword and fire and 
hangment.” Edward IV. condemned his works, 
and, strangely enough, Henry VI. forbade any 





authority was that “God ought to obey the 








one holding the opinions of Wyclif or Peacock 


Pope is head of the Church, because St. Peter | 


the Wyclifite,and aimed at temperate improve- | 


and conciliatory, he formed no party and pro- 
voked adversaries to whom he was as much op- 
| posed as they were between themselves. De- 
nied writing materials, confined to one cham- 
ber, and faring like a common monk, he passed 
his last days in Thorney Abbey. His truest 
consolations were his books of devotion, and 
the only sight visible beyond his prison cell, 
was the best—the altar of the Church. 

Wyeclif, with whose opinions Peacock had 
no sympathy, could destroy, but he was power- 
less to reconstruct. He abandoned the peculiar 
| tenets of Rome, and laid the foundation of a 
| Reformation by his translation and assertion 
of the sole supremacy of Holy Scripture. He 
was fiercely anti-sacerdotal, and denounced 
both Popes as Antichrist. At once a subtle 
logician, a popular pamphleteer, and a reli- 
gious tract. writer, he had to address two 
audiences—the learned, in the language of the 
Schools, and the poor, in homely and rude 
English. Music and organs he detested as 
keenly as Will Dowsing. His proposal to 
confiscate the property of the Church won 
for him intense popularity, as it opened a hope 
of relief from the burden of taxes; and his 
attack on the mendicants secured him friends 
at Oxford. He proposed’ that tithes should be 
| given to the poor, that no alms should be sent 
to the Pope, that no foreigner should hold pre- 
ferment in England, and that delinquent clerks 
should be deprived of their temporalities. — 

In that age of controversy, political antipa- 
thies, and fierce party spirit, every religious 
malcontent avowed himself the follower of 
Wyclif; restless fanatics, men whose only 
creed was to hate the mendicant orders, so- 
cialist preachers, political adventurers, and 
men who rejected, as unworthy of the Chris- 
tian religion, every mystery, and rejoiced in 
the preaching of this expurgated Bible by un- 
lettered men, for which certainly these last 
could quote the authority of Wyclif. There 
can be no doubt that even the better Lollards 
held strong independent opinions, and were as 
much political as polemical emissaries; they 
preached against tithes and dues to the clergy, 
and services and homage to the lord; they held 
that no priest in sin could duly administer 
sacraments or perform his office, and wished 
to take away all endowments; on the other 
hand, they led irreproachable lives; and the 
persecution which began, by the statute of 
1400, against heretics, only increased and em- 
bittered their zeal, and provoked furious con- 
troversial retaliations in reply. 

The Reformation in England, as it appears 
to us, was an event long foreseen and gradually 
‘in operation during two centuries, and the 
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cause was the alienation of the people from a 
luxurious and careless clergy, whose broad lands 
and rich endowments were the source of inter- 
nal corruption, and provoked the envy of the 
nobles and the cupidity of the State. The 
bishops were contemned because non-resident 
and neglectful of their sacred duties, and their 
office, because often obtained by impure means, 
had fallen into disrepute. Internal discords 
raged between the endowed orders and the ill- 
paid and ignorant parish clergy ; and the pride, 
state, and secular pursuits of the dignitaries, 
and, in many cases, their vicious lives, dis- 
gusted the minds of men; while they were 
blind to the religious necessities of the time, 
and insensible to their own danger. LEcclesi- 
astical discipline was well-nigh lost, abuses 
abounded, miserable a prevailed 
among the untaught people, and the Papal sys- 
tem was felt to be an intolerable burden. The 
work of spoliation and sacrilege was begun and 
carried on by men who were not yet Protes- 
tants ; very few superiors of religious houses 
refused to surrender them to the Crown, and 
one bishop only suffered death for his princi- 
ples. In what degree Wyclif or Peacock may 
have predisposed the popular mind to this 
event, the reader must decide from the new 
data which Mr. Shirley and Mr. Babington 
have provided. By their dispassionate and 
scholarlike treatment of their respective sub- 
jects, these editors have contributed most va- 
luable materials towards a satisfactory resolu- 
tion of every doubt that may be entertained. 





POETRY. 


Christopheros and other Poems. By Walter B. 
Mant, Archdeacon of Down. (Bell and Daldy.) 
Had we not seen by the Te that these poems 
are the result of the leisure hours of a slams die 
unitary, we should have rather judged them the 
first productions of a youthful author, and as con- 
taining promise of subsequent success in another 
and a higher vein. It is no uncommon thing to 
find the early energies of men who are afterward to 
become celebrated prose writers directed to the pro- 
duction of verse, and the lines they produce so fluently 
are much of the character of those of the Archdeacon 
of Down. We do not intend to sneer at the 
volume in what we say; there is a good deal that 
is clever in it, much that is right-minded and high- 
toned, the trace of varied and refined reading, and | 
not much poetry. The author says that the poems | 
were composed chiefly in the open air, without any 
intention of publication, and as such they are de- | 
cidedly creditable, but they are now printed at the re- | 
commendation of friends. Oh! those friends; how 
ill-timed and foolish are their continual suggestions, 
and yet how difficult it is to avoid relying upon 
their opinions when they back up our own, and are 
So appreciative of our own merits! In literature 
at least the opinions of friends are eminently to be 
mistrusted. “Oh that mine enemy had written a 
book !” was of old a fearful curse ; it has new lost, 
by the frequency with which the bad wishes are 
gratified, some of its depth of malediction; the 
expression might now be paraphrased into “ Oh 
that my friend would write a book!” and the 
cynical philosophy of Rochefoucauld, that there 
is something not altogether unpleasing in the 
misfortunes of our best friends, may account for the 
warmth with which a man is backed up by his 
friends when he proposes to himself rushing into 
print. The best of the verses in the volume are 
those of the ballad order, which commence it ; the 
worst are the sacred poems, especially those where 
the author attempts to tag with rhymes the sublime 
rhapsodies of Isaiah. The imitation of Herrick’s 
beautiful Litany to the Holy Spirit is, we consider, 
little better than an irreverent parody of an ex- 
quisite poem. Lines like these read very tamely as 
an — to succeed the beautiful verses of Her- 
rick; 


““ When the cares of mortal life, 
Round my pathway gathering rife, 
Bar me in the Christian strife, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


““ When my way is dark and drear, 
And mine eyesight is not clear ; 
When I need a voice to cheer ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


“When my heart within me quaileth 
For the trouble that assaileth ; 
When the friend I've trusted faileth, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me!” 

Imitations of metres of Byron and Scott, ‘both ob- 
vious favourites of the author, are frequent through 
this volume. It is handsomely got up, and if there 
is not a vein of high poetry, there is much facility 
in verse-making, and several very interesting anec- 
dotes and notes scattered through the volume. The 
Legend, which is versified in one of the most inter- 
esting of these poems, is taken from the pages of an 
early number of this journal. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


History of St. Mary's Abbey, Melrose ; the Mo- 
nastery of Old Melrose ; and the Town and Parish 
of Melrose. By James A. Wade. (T. C. Jack, 
Edinburgh ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London.) 
In almost every respect this is a seasonable pub- 
lication. Thanks to the immortality which has 
been bestowed upon it by the famous lines of 
Scott, there is perhaps not one of the numerous 
and beautiful monastic ruins with which the banks 
of our fairest rivers and the depths of our loveliest 
glades are adorned, that is so thoroughly celebrated 
as Melrose. And now, when the tide of autumn 
tourists sets in for Scotland, those who leave the 
| great north road at Berwick to explore the romantic 
| and historical Border-land and the banks of the 
Tweed, unquestionably the loveliest of the Scotch 
rivers, will be glad of a complete and reliable guide 
to that which is, after all, its greatest ornament— 
| the glorious old Abbey of Melrose.! True, the whole 
district is classic, and the names of Dryburgh, Ab- 
botsford, Selkirk, Ettrick, and Yarrow, are house- 
hold names in England; but Melrose is the chief 
object of attraction to English tourists, and to visit 
it by “the pale moonlight” avery legitimate object 
of Cockney ambition. In every respect, however, 
Melrose is worthy of its reputation. As a spe- 
cimen of flamboyant architecture there are , 
of our ruins that are entitled to a comparison 
with it. Its windows, especially the eastern, 
are noble specimens of the Perpendicular Gothic, 
with its combination of strength with extreme grace 
and lightness and apparont fragility. In the chapels 
the groined ribs which support the roof are pe 
lished with beautiful carvings ; and the pillars which 





| support all that remains of the tower, are rich with 


sculptures of uncommon beauty. In the ornamen- 
tation of the friezes and in the decorated capitals of 
the columns, the leaves, fruits, and flowers are exe- 
cuted with inimitable delicacy and e, and with 
most remarkable fidelity to nature. Nor less worth 
of attention are the associations which invest this 
pile. As we pace its aisles, recollections of the 
grim struggles of border warfare which its tower 
may have witnessed, can hardly fail to arise before 
us. Wild forays of the Percy from Northumberland, 
or the more important, though not sterner, struggles 
of the Scotch to repel the tide of invasion which 
England continually poured from Berwick. Within 
the grounds are the graves of names familiar in 
border} history, Douglases, Scotts, Kers, and Frasers. 
Here is buried Sir William Douglas, the dark — 
of Liddesdale, and here, too, lies the other Do’ 

the hero of the grand old fight of Otterbourn, which 
gave rise to the noblest of our old ballads, Chevy 
Chase. Near at hand to him lies the heart of Ro- 
bert Bruce, brought back by Sir William Keith, 
after the ineffectual but chivalric effort of Lord 
Douglas to convey it to Jerusalem: Associations like 
these cling to the old walls of Melrose, and scarcely 
a foot of its burial-ground but conceals beneath it 
the bones of one who has left behind him a name 
still ringing like a trumpet in the traditions of 
border history preserved in its neighbourhood. This 
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work is handsomely got up, and contains a large 


amount of valuable and trustworthy information. 
Perhaps wemighthave afew of thesententious 
moralizings which sprinkle its pages ; its attempts at 
poetical descriptions are a little laboured, and the 
style occasionally not a little grandiose. Like al- 
most all Scotch books, it amuses the English reader 
by the thoroughly national and prejudiced views it 
frequently takes of past history ; but these are, after 
all, minor faults, and detract little from the integral 
value of the book. We see that the author an- 
nounces for publication a companion volume, de- 
scriptive of Abbotsford, Dryburgh Abbey, and the 
surrounding districts. 


The Testimony of Sceptics to the Truth of Chris- 
tianity. (Darton.) The author of this small volume 
is evidently a man of very considerable general 
reading, which he has been anxious to turn to & 
religious use. He chiefly conceives that he may be 
doing good service to young men if he should collect 
from the writings of avowed infidels oe 
strongly tend in favour of Christianity. list, 
without a is both considerable and 
interesting. His plan is, to give a few facts and 
dates respecting the names he selects, some brief 
religious or critical remarks, and then adduce the 

reserved for quotation. This is fairly done, 
except that he perhaps occasionally lays a greater 
stress upon his quotation than the context will pro- 
bably bear. After this occur three quasi-disserta- 
tions : (1) The Evidence and Inconsistency of Phi- 
losophers and Celebrated Enemies of Christianity ; 
(2) The Evidence of Profane Historians to the Truth 
of Christianity ; (3) The Testimony of fulfilled Pro- 
phecy to the Truth of Christianity. 


Twelve Obscure Texts of Scripture, illustrated 
according to the Spiritual Sense. By Mary C. Hume, 
(Manwaring.) thie work is written in an earnest 
spirit, and displays a meritorious amount of li 
skill, The authoress is a Swedenborgian, and is 
anxious to inculcate the religious opinions of her 
sect. We imagine the interest which this publica- 
tion will arouse will scarcely be so intense as to 
justify the apprehension or the hope of any consi- 
a ph izing. The volume abounds in at- 
tacks on ancient and orthodox opinions. We occa- 
sionally meet with some ble statements— 
eg. “One science alone, among all the rest, has 
hitherto been regarded as circumscribed within the 
narrowest limits, exhaustible by the meanest intel- 
ligence, capable of appreciation and mastery as full 
and complete by the dullest boor as by the wisest 
and most highly cultivated philosophic mind. We 
need scarcely name the science of religion.” Now, 
this remark is palpably incorrect. No confession is 
oftener on the lips of all great divines than their 
sense of their utter inadequacy to exhaust this di- 
vine science ; and this is universally acquiesced in by 
the devout laity. The more a man learns, he dis- 
covers that he has still more to learn ; as Dr. Chal- 
mers said, “ The greater the circle of light, the larger 
the circumference of darkness.” In some instances 
the authoress misstates, or rather seems never to 
have comprehended, the real force of the ordinarily 
received theology. She has a long tie bay = 
parently proceeds upon the assumption e 
Seamnily of good wie has no place in the Chris- 
tian scheme. Perhaps this is attributable to the 
incoherency of thought which an impolite experience 
attributes to the mts of ladies. In its seope 
and many of its details we confess that the work 
appears to us in the last degree objectionable, but 
it exhibits the traces of an intelligence and fairness 
of mind that make us think that when the authoress 
has attained to a wider acquaintance with religious 
truth, she will not be content to rest in her present 
opinions. 

Nichols Series of Standard Divines. Puritan 
Periods. The Works of Thomas Goodwin, D.D. 
Vols. I. and II. eats. 5 Nichol.) We are 
glad to believe that among all sensible —— 
is a great and growing respect for the tans. 
Whatever our — may be of the great quarrel 
of their epoch, there is no doubt they have contri- 
buted a most vigorous and im: t element to the 
religious and political life of England. The litera- 
ture of the Puritan Divines is both rich and valu- 
able ; in some peculiar richness and 





respects, of 
value. Nevertheless, its voluminousness suggests 
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the necessity, to use a happy phrase, of “drawing 
the line somewhere.” Worthy Dr. Goodwin medi- 
tated an exposition of the Epistle to the Ephesians: 
we have here a volume of between five and six hun- 
dred pages, and he has only arrived at the end of 
the first chapter. It so happened that the exposi- 
tion was not completed; but an edition of his 
works is threatened in fifteen volumes, to be fol- 
lowed by other editions of other writers. Now, life 
is short and books are many: one era does not ex- 
haust theological writers. One likes to know a 
little about other men, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, 
Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Wordsworth. It is tolerably 
clear that if we read all these Puritans’ works we 
must be almost content to read nothing else. Now 
we must honestly give a word of caution to the 
very limited class that may be sup to be ad- 
dicted to this literature. The exclusive study of 
this particular school will materially tend to narrow 
their sympathies, and its faulty style to corrupt 
their literary tastes. Mr. Nichol has done the 
— good service by his useful editions: we wish 
im success in the present, but own that we should 
recommend a material limitation of his design. The 
first of the two volumes contains a general preface 
to the series, from the pen of Dr. Miller, of Birming- 
ham. The essay is abie and fairly up to the litera- 
ture of the day, but the amount of quotation is ex- 
cessive. Dr. Miller laments the state of the pulpit at 
preséut, the intellectual feebleness, and the want of 
systematic theology, He denounces “Broad Church 
views,” whatever he — to mean by that very 
expansive expression. e next volume contains a 
memoir of Dr. Goodwin by Dr. Halley. An in- 
teresting point in this memoir is that the writer 
identifies Dr. Goodwin with the Puritan Head of a 
College, described by Addison in the ‘Spectator’ 
(No, 494). The memoir is carefully compiled from 
the authorities of the period. The life of Dr. Good 
win runs parallel with the seventeenth century, and 
lasted nearly eighty years of it. He was one of 
those who settled at Amsterdam through the fear of 
Laud ; he subsequently became one of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines, and was Master of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in Cromwell’s time. This he was 
of course obliged to resign at the Restoration ; but 
notwithstanding the Conventicle and Five Mile Act, 
he was allowed to continue his ministry quietly till 
his death. A criticism is subjoined on his writings, 
which we are afraid will be scarcely intelligible to 
the “ general reader.” “He breathes the spirit and 
the language of Perkins, Sibbs, and John 
; but his thoughts were kindred to those of 
Owen and Charnock,”—all good men, with whom 
the “general reader” might do well to become ac- 
quainted. 

Angels, Cherubim, and Gods ; or, an Inquiry into 
the Signification and Application y these and other 
kindred Expressions in the Holy Scriptures. 
(Wertheim.) This is a big, foolish book. We are 
unwilling to speak harshly of a man of strong reli- 
gious feeling, and we are unable to speak kindly 
from a sense of the duty of the critical office. The 
attempt of the first and largest is to prove 
that whenever an angel is spoken of in the Bible 
one of the Persons of the Trinity is signified. A 
most liberal induction of instances is given; but in 
our view the theory is not made out, and for many 
pages the book is a tissue of inconclusive reasoning 
and forced interpretation. We are unwilling to 
enter into any formal criticism. When the author 
settles what from the bulk of the work must neces- 
sarily be a very heavy printer’s bill, he will proba- 
bly be a sadder and a wiser man. 

The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. New 
Edition ; with additional Notes, and Plates, and a 
general Index. (Bohn.) Mr. Bohn has published 
a new edition of Southey’s admirable Life of Nelson 
in his Illustrated Library. This book is now en- 
titled to rank as a classic, and the story of heroism 
it conveys is one that Englishmen will always 
peruse with pride. The language in which it is 
written is eminently easy and flowing, and there are 
few readers who have not felt its charm. As a book 
ae bore, it stands next in spirit-stirriug adventure 
to inson Crusoe. ‘This edition is enriched with 
many engravings of more or less merit, and with 
portraits, and plans of Nelson’s greatest battles, 


- 


the readers; and we fancy many will look with 
profound interest at the facsimile of the hand- 
writing of the following sentence—“ An officer de- | 
sires to return thanks to Almighty God for his per- 
fect recovery from a severe wound, and also for the 
many mercies bestowed upon him ”—who will not 
care for a coloured engraving of “ Nelson bird’s- 
nesting with his wife,” lavage as this may have 
been designed by Mr. Birket Foster. 











We have received the following Serials and 
Pamphlets:—Part XXV. of Once a Week; Part 
. of the English Cyclopedia (Bradbury and 
Evans); No. 5 of the Boy’s Own Library ; No. 17, 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine ; the number for 
September of Boy’s Own Magazine (S. 0. Beeton); 
The North British Review (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.); Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ 
Field Club (Dodsworth, Newcastle); Papal Aggres- 
sions on England, by the Rev. R. Potter (Seeley, Jack- 
son, and Co.); The Census of Liverpool (Tinling); 
Suggestions towards Peopling North America (Stan- 
ford); The Place of English amongst other Lan- 
guages (Crystal Palace Library); Deportment and 
Dancing, by Madame Michan (T. C. Newby); Asso- 
ciation of Ideas, a Lecture, by Dr..M‘Cosh (Hodges 
and Co., Dublin); Farewell Sermon, by the Rev. J. | 
W. Weare, M.A. (J. H. and J. Parker); Speech of 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., on Fdueation | 
(Ridgway); Newton’s Anglo-Italian Elements of | 
Singing (Novello); The Natural History of the 

Tineina (Van Voorst); London Sewage and Thames | 
Embankment (Weale); Oxford Pocket Classics: | 
The Knights of Aristophanes; The Messages of the 

Prince (J.'H. and J. Parker) : The Hurst Johnian 

(Treacher, Brighton); A Visit to Canada, by R. A. | 
Slaney, Esq., M.P. (Hatchard and Co.); Kingston's | 
Magazine for Boys (Bosworth and Harrison); The | 
Charge of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury (Riving- | 
tons); The Pharmaceutical Journal (Churchill) ; | 
The Eclectic Review (Judd and Glass); The Ladies’ | 
Companion (Rogerson and Tuxford) ; Good Words | 
(Groombridge and Sons); Routledge’s Natural His- 

tory (Routledge) ; Le Follet (Kent and Co.) ; Every- | 
body's Holiday Guide for September (Adams). 
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Cornhill. The subject of the “Roundabout Pa- 
pers,” No. 16, in the Cornhill Magazine, is to a con- 
siderable extent personal to the author. It is en- 
titled “On Two Roundabout Papers which I in- 
tended to write,” one of which is a sketch of Gorillas | 
and Gorilla-land. The idea of the article has origi- | 
nated in the fact of the author having been shown | 
by a “good-natured friend” a portrait of himself, | 
executed in photography, and representing him, to | 
use his own words, “as an immense and most un- | 
pleasant-featured baboon, with long, hairy hands, 
and called by the waggish artist ‘A Literary Go- | 
rilla.’” It is clear that while assuming to treat this 
as a joke, there is a strong current of bitterness un- 
derlies the serio-comic terms in which our great 
novelist speaks of this feeble and contemptible insult. 
We would only recall to Mr. Thackeray that his 
position, with regard alike to his own dignity and to 
that of a profession of which he is so distinguiShed 
an ornament, and the best members of which are 
not slow to recognize his surpassing merits, should 
lead him utterly to despise and pass over imperti- 
nence only persevered in because it is seen to mortify, 
and because his own notice endows it with life. 
The other half of the paper is on the Northumberland 
Street Tragedy. Speaking of one of the proposed 


have contained all the deep pathos of Addison, the 
logical precision of Rabelais, the child-like playful- 
ness of Swift, the manly stoicism of Sterne, the 
metaphysical depth of Goldsmith, the blushing mo- 
desty of Fielding, the epigrammatic terseness of 
Walter Scott, the uproarious humour of Sam Rich- 
ardson, and the gay simplicity of Sam Johnson.” 
The illustration in this number, admirable as usual, 





which are of infinitely more interest and value to 


is entitled “A Charity Bazaar.” There is an article 





“Roundabout Papers,” he says, with a vein of admi- | 
rable persiflage, but which in innumerable instances | 
will be read with undoubted good faith, “It was to | 


called “ An Old John Bull,” which is, however, quite 
unworthy of insertion in the pages of the Cornhill. 
It is a shallow and superficial sketch of the fine 


| old poet George Wither, by one whose ignorance of 


the author himself is not to be wondered at, as it 
appears to extend to the period in which he wrote. 
As a sample of the errors contained, we may mention 
that the name is persistently spelt wrongly — Withers 
instead of Wither. Then his poems, when quoted, 
are quoted continually incorrectly. The fair damsels 
of that age are represented as “ wooed in the softest 
and most courtly strains of Marlowe, Lovelace, Crau- 
shaw,” of which most unhappy selection Lovelace is 
the only one whose name is in the least degree ap- 
ropriate to the time and circumstances oo 
t is of course possible that the Cavaliers of tha 
period might go back some generations to the dra- 
matist of the ‘Plinabethan age; but except one fa- 
mous madrigal they would not find many soft or 
courtly love-songs of his composition in which to 
woo; and amidst the swarm of courtly love poets 
from whom he might borrow, surely the Don Juan 
of the period would hardly seek for his amorous odes 
in the mystical and devotional breathings of the 
Catholic author of “Steps to the Temple,” Richard 
Crashaw, whom we suppose to be referred to when 
Craushaw is spoken of. Once more, at the conclu- 
sion of the article, “the sympathetic reader” is as- 
sured that there is no proof that Wither died in the 
wars of the Revolution ; to which we answer by as- 
suring him that, on the contrary, there is ample 
proof that he did not. “Keeping up Ap nces ” 
and “ Food—How to take it” are both good articles. 


Maemillan’s. Macmillan for this month opens 
with a first instalment of a strange rambling essay, 
entitled “Good and Evil,” from the pen of Dr. Felix 
Eberty. The author’s object, as he informs us in 
his preamble, is “to induce a reflecting mind to look 
a little nearer into some of the most interesting 
provinces of the philosophy of ethics.” He appears 
to regard philosophy as co-extensive with logic, de- 
fining it as “the art of thinking correctly,” being 
more of an art than a science, and incapable “ of 
teaching facts or experiences, or any material know- 


| ledge.” As far as we'can judge from the portion of 


the article before us, it appears to be an attempt at 
“ metaphysics for the million.” ‘“ Romsoe Church,” 


| a legend of the Baltic, is a strange romantic story, 
| told with considerable power; the author is no 


other than Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The serial story, “Ravenshoe,” by Mr. Henry Kings- 
ley, exhibits a very marked: improvement, and pro- 
mises to become a “feature” in Macmillan, The 
chapter entitled “ Diogenes in the Wheelbarrow ” is 
worthy of Dickens. Dr. Kelland has a very inter- 
esting paper on the “ Law of Bode ; or, Gaps in the 
Solar System filled up.” Although treating on a 
specialty, it is nevertheless luminously and plea- 
santly written, and comes easily within the grasp of 
the exoteric reader. The somewhat prosy editorial 
defence of Scotland and Scotchmen, against Mr. 
Buckle’s strictures, is concluded this month. With 
the exception of an indignant protest against the ap- 
plicability of the somewhat sweeping term “monkish 
rabble” to such illustrious names as the Baillies, the 
Binnings, the Dicksons, the Durhams, the Flemings, 
the Frasers, the Gillespies, the Garthies, the Haly- 
burtons, the Hendersons, &c., whom Mr. Masson 
assures us were the flowers of “the intellectual re- 
presentatives of Scottish Presbyterianism,” the paper 
contains but little beyond what we have had in the 
two preceding articles on the same subject. “Serf- 
dom in Russia,” by Nicholas Rowe ; a short article 
on Mrs. Barrett Browning ; an excellent critique on 
Mr. Alexander Smith’s new poem; and some far- 
sighted and astute comments on the present state of 
American affairs, from the pen of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, conclude the prose portion of the number. 
Among the poetical contributions, Mr. Edwin Ar- 
nold stands facilé princeps. His stanzas, entitled 
“Autumna,” are strikingly beautiful and picturesque. 
Art-Journal. The Art-Journal gives this month 

| a fine engraving of Guido’s “ Death of Cleopatra,” 
| from the picture in the Royal Collection. The ex- 
| quisite grace and sweetness of the face, so charac- 
| teristic of Guido, are preserved in the engraving ; 
but there is nothing in the painting that gives you 
a conception of the warm-blooded Cleopatra—she 
| that was “with Phosbus’ amorous pinches black.” 
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The face might, but for the “ aspic” and other acces- 
sories, be rather taken for that of some Christian 
martyr dying for the preservation of her purity or 
faith. Turner’s “Phryne going to the Bath as 
Venus,” from the picture in the ational Gallery, is 
the subject of the second engraving, and few of our 
readers but are familiar with this work, depicting 
the gay, sensual Athenian life in its wildest revelry, 
in the foreground, with a country behind rich in 
gorgeous architecture and natural beauty, and fading 
away in the golden sunlight into an almost inter- 
minable horizon. The third engraving represents 
Mr. Noble’s fine sculpture, the Angels, Life, Death, 
and Resurrection, one of the most successful of the 
imaginative works of this artist. 


Fraser's, The first instalment of a new novel by 
the author of Guy Livingstone opens the present 
number of Fraser. It is entitled “ Barren Honour,’ 
and the scene is laid in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, of which, under the name of 
Newmanham, a graphic description is given in the 
opening chapter. The leading characters in the 
novel are taken from the aristocratic families of the 
Mauleverers and the Vavasours, and there is a 
short but stirring account of a bitter contest be- 
tween these two old houses during the Wars of the 
Roses, which reminds one of the deadliest feuds of 
border history. The chapters in the present num- 
ber are, of course, only introductory, but they are 
very powerfully written, and give promise of a plot 
of exceeding interest. This is followed by an 
account of the Literature and Philosophy of the 
early Christian ascetics; and this again succeeded 
by an Essay of A. K. H. B.’s, which, on the whole, 
we think one of the best that has appeared under this 
now well-known signature. He has given it the sug- 
gestive title of “Gone,” and it calls up forcibly in 
our minds the deep pathos which this word assumes 
throughout the whole of our social existence, and 
dwells long upon the vacant and altered appearance 
which the home of our childhood presents when all 
whom we had then known are “gone,” and its 
walls are tenanted by strangers. The key-note of 
the article seems to have been, rather than Tenny- 
son’s poem of the “ May Queen” which the author 
quotes, some lines from Longfellow’s “Golden Le- 
gend,” which he does not :— 


3 


“In vain; our memories may retrace 
Each circumstance of time and place, 
Season and scene come back again, 
And outward things unchanged remain ; 
The rest we cannot re-instate, 
Ourselves we cannot re-create, 

Nor set our souls to the same key 
As the remembered harmony.” 





There is a long article on the great social question 
which was the subject of the Belgravian lament, 
and a letter on Homeopathy, by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, which has been liberally quoted from in the 
daily press. 


St. James’s, Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s Magazine evinces 
a marked improvement in the number for Septem- 
ber. We have less quantity and more quality. 
“The Royal Mint” is an entertaining and instruc- | 
tive paper, containing much useful information, 
conveyed in a pleasant, chatty manner ; the subject 
being one of those “common things” which are 
always interesting to every class of readers. The 
editor’s serial story, “Can Wrong be Right?” is 
continued with undiminished power; the plot is 
rapidly making headway, the incidents being natu- 
rally, yet artistically, evolved, with all the concomi- 
tants of brilliancy of style, grace of expression, 
and intimate knowledge of character, which have 
earned for the talented authoress her present high 
position among the novelists of the day. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope contributes an able historical ar- 
ticle on our National Gallery, evincing no incon- 
siderable pains and research. The chief remaining 
features in the number are the concluding chapter 
of “ Nadrione Spetnione,” a powerfully written and 
absorbing story, worthy in every respect of the au- 
thor of Paul Ferroll ; “ English Music,” for the ex- 
cellence of which the name of the Rev. J. E. Cox, 
M.A., F.S.A., is a sufficient guarantee ; and a very 
able paper on the religious, moral, and social pro- 
gress of Ireland during the last half-century, 
under the somewhat quaint heading of “ Something | 





‘accustomed to look for in Mr. Sala’s productions, 


| and a stronger adherence to probabilities than one 
| would have been led to expect from his previous 


| eighth in the charming series of “ London Poems” 


of What the Queen Will See and Will Not See in , 
Treland,” from the pen of Mr. S.C. Hall. Of Mr. | 
Thomas Hood’s lines‘ on “ A Shell,” “The Charm | 
Doctor,” and “ The Domestic Grievance,” we cannot | 
speak in very high terms of commendation. The 
other articles are, however, by themselves more than 
sufficient to maintain the reputation of the maga- 
zine. 


Blackwood. The current number of “ Maga” 
strikes us as being unusually heavy both in style 
and matériel. The opening article, “Scotland and 
her Accusers,” is, as might have been expected from 
the title, directed principally against Mr. Buckle’s 
“ Civilization in Scotland.” While fully exposing 
the errors into which Mr. Buckle has occasionally 
fallen in the treatment of his subject, it neverthe- 
less does full justice to the profound erudition and 

re-eminently scientific method of the English phi- 
osopher, and is written in a much more temperate 
and unprejudiced tone than the generality of the 
comments on this sore subject that have emanated 
from the Scottish press. The “Rector” is a prosy 
and altogether unnatural story, and is utterly un- 
worthy of figuring among the world-famed “ Tales 
from Blackwood.” The writer falls into the vul 
error—exploded, we should have imagined, half a 
century ago—of supposing that because a man has 
been for fifteen years a fellow of his College, he is 
necessarily an ill-mannered barbarian, unacquainted 
with the decencies of polite life, and altogether un- 
fit for the society of ladies. Much more in Maga’s 
old style is the paper entitled “ Meditations on Dys- 
pepsia,” which is pleasant, gossiping, and instruc- 
tive. ‘*Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy ” is like- 
wise an agreeable article, and if it does not quite 
give our old friend a new face, embodies neverthe- 
less many ingenious and iovel comments on a 
somewhat “used-up” and threadbare subject. “ The 
Persian War of 1856-7” is a graphic and vigorous 
sketch, in which we fancy we can recognise traces 
of a familiar pen. Unless, also, we are mistaken, 
“ A Day at Antwerp—Rubens and Ruskin,” comes 
from the same anvil on which not long ago Mr. 
Ruskin’s ideas of perspective were so roughly ham- 
mered. It is decidedly the gem of the number. 
“ The Art-Student in Rome,” a very able paper, and 
one which will doubtless be read with interest by 
the artistic community, is the last on our list. A 
notice of this month’s Blackwood would, however, 
be incomplete without a word of praise for the 
pithy combination of polished irony and quaint 
humour in the lines entitled “ The Memory of Mon- 
boddo—an excellent new Song.” 





Temple Bar. The current number of the Temple 
Bar opens with a very pleasant and piquant instal- 
ment of Mr. Sala’s serial story. “The Seven Sons 
of Mammon,” albeit not so fertile in the special 
quality of exaggerative grotesqueness which we are | 


nevertheless exhibits a much greater unity of design 


ventures into the department of fiction. “ My Con- 
vict Experiences” is an able and comprehensive 
paper, malgré the somewhat stale and threadbare 
subject. The last instalment of “For Better, for 
Worse,” is about on a par with those which 
have preceded it. For a serial it is very feeble, 
utterly deficient in either incident or interest, and 
in point of style seldom rises above the level of 
mediocrity. A chatty paper on the beard and mous- 
tache movement, under the somewhat comprehen- 





sive title of “All about Hair and Beards ;” an ex- 
cellent review of the recent Wimbledon meeting, | 
embodying many sound practical suggestions; an | 
amusing and clever sketch, “ The Corporal’s Story,” 
by the author of “ John’s Wife,” are the most note- 
worthy features in the number. “The River”—the 


—is written with considerable pathos and genuine 
poetic feeling. We regret that we cannot say as 
much for Mr. Alfred Austin’s “ Lady Mabel,” which 
strikes us as exceedingly tame and commonplace, 
both in thought and expression. 





| 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


Aimard (G.), The White Scalper, 12mo, 2s. Ward and Lock. 

Aston (J. K.), Income Tax Tables, for 6d. and 9d, in the 
pound, new edition, 8vo, 1s. Passmore. 

Bigg (J.), Revised Statute,Book, part 7, post 8vo, 1s. 1d. 
Waterlow. 

Brewer (Dr.), Guide to Grecian History, third edition, 18mo, 
3s. 6d. Jarrold. 

British Library: Ossoli (M. F.), Summer on the Lakes, 12mo, 
2s. Ward and Lock. , ae 
Caron (J.), First French Reading-Book; 12mo, 1s. Simpkin. 
Charley and Georgy, or the Children at Gibraltar, 18mo, 1s. 
Routledge. a 
Charlie’s Cheerful Nursery Stories, royal 8vo, 2s, 6d. Ward 

and Lock. 


| Conceited (The) Pig, new edition, 12mo, 1s. Mozley. 


Crawford (A.), Huntley Casket, and other Tales and Lyrics, 
12mo, 3s. 6d. Honulston, ; 

Cyclopwdia of Popular Songs, new edition, two series, 1s. 6d. 
each, 1 vol. 38. Tegg. 
Davis (E.), Pictures from the Mind’s Eye, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Houlston. ; : 
Eadie (J.), Analytical Concordance to Holy Scripture, third 
edition, post Svo, 8s. 6d. Griffin. ie 

Farr (£.), Manual of Geography, Physical and Political, new 
edition, 12mo, 2s. Jarrold. 

Friarswood Post Office, by Author of “Heir of Redclyffe,” 
third edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. Mozley. : 

Friendly Truths for Working Homes, 12mo, 1s. 6d, Knight. 

Goethe's Torquato ‘lasso, translated into English Verse, post 
8vo, 3s. 6d. Nutt. 

Goodwin (H.), Elementary Dynamics, limo, 3s. Bell. 

Goodwin (H.), Elementary Statics, 12mo, 3s. Bell. 

Home Life of English Ladies in Seventeenth Century, second 
edition, 12mo, és. Bell. : 

Tull (E.), Coal Fields of Great Britain, second edition, post 
8vo, 10s, Stanford. 

Knight’s (Miss Cornelia) Autobiography, third edition, 
2 vols., 8vo, 26s. Allen. 

Landmarks of Ancient History, fifth edition, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 
Mozley, ‘i 

Lang (J.), Wanderings in India, new edition, 12mo, 2s. 
Routledge. i 

Leighton (A.), Court of Cacus, or Story of Burke and Hare, 
l2mo, 2s. Houlston. 

Lewis (C. E.), Bankruptcy Manual, post 8vo, 2s. Richard- 
son, 

Lond (Clara), The Woodbine Poems, 12mo, 3s. Manwaring. 

Mant (Walter b.), Christopheros and other Poems, post Svo, 
6s. Bell. 

Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 1861, 12mo, 1s. 4d. 
Mason. 

Mysteries, or Faith the Knowledge of God, 2 vols., Svo, 30s, 
Manwaring. 

Parish of Linwood, or Who is Responsible, by J. G., 12mo, 
3s. Houlston. : 

Parlour Library, vol. ecxlvi.: White Wolf of Brittany, 
12mo, 2s. 

Parlour Library: Lover (8.), Handy Andy, new edition, 
12ino, 2s. 

Perfect Cure's (The) Comic Songs, 4to, 1s. Sheard. 

Peverley and Hall’s New Bankruptcy Law, 12mo, Is. 
Houlston, 

Pigeon Pie, by author of “Heir of Redclyffe,” second edi- 
tion, 18mo, 1s. Mozley. 

St. John (P. B.), Quadroon, or Slave Mother, 12mo, 2s, 
Li 


ea. 

Smith (J. W.), Handy-Book of Law of Bankruptcy, 12mo 
Is. E. Wilson. ° 

Steinmetz (A.), Military Gymnastics of the French, 8vo, 1s, 
Mitchell. . 

Stephens’s List of Principal London Shippers to all Parts of 
the World, 32mo, 1s. and 2s. Gd. Letts. 

Vlicland (J.), Stepping Stone to Translation of Conversa- 
tional French into English, 12mo, 1s. 6d. Jarrold. 

Voice of Thanksgiving, Passages in Prose and Verse, 18mo, 
ls. 6d. Knight. 

Wade (J. A.), History of St. Mary's Abbey, Melrose, post 
8vo, 9s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Walker’s Dictionary and Key, by Davis, 8vo, 5s. Tegg. 

Wallace (A.), Bible and the Working Classes, new edition, 
12mo, 1s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Wild Flowers, by Alice T., 18mo, 1s, Darton. 

Yelverton (Mrs.), Martyrs to Cireumstance, parts ii. and iii., 
3s., l vol, 5s. Bentley. , 

Young Naturalist’s Library; Adams (W. C.), Nests and 
Eggs, new edition, square 16mo, Is. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Manchester, Septeinber 4th. 
Tue general meeting of the British Association, held 
this evening in the famous Free-Trade Hall at Man- 
chester, may be reckoned a brilliant success, and, so 
far, justifies the General Committee in having se- 
lected the great northern Cottonopolis as the scene 
of this, their thirty-first session. The magnificent 
chamber, in which the great League held its meet- 
ings, and in which Mr: Bright has once and again 
poured forth his demagogic charlatanry, has to- 
night been crowned to the roof with an attentive 
audience, listening not to the wrongs of the great 
Unwashed, nor to the misdemeanours of a “ bloated 
aristocracy,” exaggerated by the fluent oratory and 
powerful voice of the great Brummagem demagogue, 
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but to a comprehensive sketch of the position of | 
modern science, from Mr. W. Fairbairn, the cele- | 
brated engineer, and President of the Association. 
The address itself your readers will have in full. Of 
its delivery I cannot speak very highly. Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s voice is somewhat weak, and a weak voice in 
so vast a space as the Free-Trade Hall has very little 
chance of passing itself off as strong. 

On the whole, the Address was very favourably 
received, and Mr. Fairbairn’s reputation as President 
will probably equal his renown as engineer. Lord 
Wriothesley, in resigning the presidency, seemed to 
be uttering something beyond conventional compli- 
ments when he remarked that his successor was 
notable for combining great practical genius with a 
thorough appreciation of the worth and indispensa- 
bility of theoretical science. The Address shows 
that this eulogy is not unmerited. 

The following is the list of the Presidents and 
Secretaries of Sections who were proposed at the 
meeting of the General Committee, hela in the 
Town Hall this afternoon :— 


Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 
President: G, B. Airy, D.C.L., F.R.S., Astrono- 
mer Royal. 
Secretaries: Professor Stevelly, LL.D. ; Professor | 
H. J. 8. Smith, M.A., F.R.S.; R. B. Clifton, Esq., 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Owens College. 


Szetron B.—Chemical Science. 
President: W. A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
Secretaries: G. D. Liveing, M.A., F.C.S.; A. 
Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.C.S. 











Section C.—Geology. 

President ; Sir R. I. Murchison, G.C.St.S., D.C.L., | 
F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of the | 
United Kingdom. 
Secretaries: Edward Hull, Esq. F.G.S.; G. W. | 
Ormerod, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 


Srctrioxn D.—Zoology and Botany, including 
Physiology. 

President: C. C. Babington, Esq., M.A., F.RS., | 
Professor of Botany, Cambridge. 
Secretaries: E. Lankester, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., | 
F.L.S.; Percival Wright, M.D., M.R.1L.A.; P. Sclater, | 
Esq., M.A.; Thomas Alcock, M.D. 


Section E.—Geography and Ethnology. 
President: John Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S., Presi- | 
dent of the Ethnographical Society, London. 
Secretaries: Norton Shaw, M.D., Sec. R.G.S.; | 
Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A.; Dr. James Hunt. 


Section F.—Economic Science and Statistics. | 


President: William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S. 

Secretaries: Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, M.A., Tookian 
Professor of Political Economy, King’s College, Lon- 
don ; Edmund Macrory, Esq., M.A.; R. C. Christie, 
usq., M.A., Professor of History, Owens College ; 
David Chadwick, Esq. 


Section G.—Mechanical Science. 
President: J. F. Bateman, Esq., C.E., F.R.S. 


Secretaries: Henry Wright, Esq.; P. Le Neve 
Foster, Esq.; John Robinson, Esq. 


THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the British Association, — Ever 
since my election to the high office I now occupy, I 
have been deeply sensible of my own unfitness for 
a post of so much distinction and responsibility. 
And when I call to mind the illustrious men who 
have preceded me in this chair, and see around me 
so many persons much better qualified for the office 
than myself, I feel the novelty of my position and 
unfeigned embarrassment in addressing you. 

I should, however, very imperfectly discharge the 
duties which devolve upon me, as the successor of 
the distinguished nobleman who presided over the 
meetings of last year, if I neglected to thank you 
for the honourable: position in which you have 
placed me, and to express, at the outset, my grati- 
tude to those valued friends with whom I have been 
united for many years in the labours of the Sections 
of this Association, and from whom I have invari- 
ably received every mark of esteem, 





A careful perusal of the history of this Associa- 
tion will demonstrate that it was the first, and for a 
long time the only institution, which brought to- 
gether for a common object the learned Professors 
of our Universities, and the workers in practical 
science. These periodical reunions have been of in- 
calculable benefit, in giving to practice that sound- 
ness of principle and certainty of progressive im- 
provement, which can only be obtained by the ac- 
curate study of science and its application to the 
arts. On the other hand, the men of actual prac- 
tice have reciprocated the benefits thus received 
from theory, in testing by actual experiment deduc- 
tions which were doubtful, and rectifying those 
which were erroneous. Guided by an extended ex- 
perience, and exercising a sound and disciplined 
judgment, they have often corrected theories appa- 
rently accurate, but nevertheless founded on incom- 
plete data or on false assumptions inadvertently in- 
troduced. If the British Association had effected 
nothing more than the removal of the anomalous 
separation of theory and practice, it would have 
— imperishable renown in the benefit thus con- 
erred, 

Were I to enlarge on the relation of the achieve- 
ments of science to the comforts and enjoyments of 
man, I should have to refer to the present epoch as 
one of the most important in the history of the 
world. At no former period did science contribute 
so much to the uses of life and the wants of society. 
And in doing this it has only been fulfilling that 
mission which Bacon, the great father of modern 


science, appointed for it, when he wrote that “the | 


legitimate goal of the sciences is the endowment of 
human life with new inventions and riches,” and 
when he sought for a natural philosophy which, 


not spending its energy on barren disquisitions, | 


“should be operative*for the benefit and endowment 
of mankind.” 

Looking, then, to the fact that, whilst in our 
time all the sciences have yielded this fruit, En- 
gineering science, with which I have been most in- 
timately connected, has pre-eminently advanced the 
power, the wealth, and the comforts of mankind, I 


| shall probably best discharge the duties of the office 


I have the honour to fill, by stating as briefly as 
possible the more recent scientific discoveries which 
have so influenced the relations of social life. I 
shall, therefore, not dwell so much on the progress 
of abstract science, important as that is, but shall 
rather endeavour briefly to examine the application 
of science to the useful arts, and the results which 
have followed, and are likely to follow, in the im- 
provement of the condition of society. 

The history of man throughout the gradations 
and changes which he undergoes in advancing from 
a primitive barbarism to a state of civilization, shows 
that he has been chiefly stimulated to the cultiva- 
tion of science and the development of his inventive 
powers, by the urgent necessity of providing for his 
wants and securing his safety. There is no nation, 
however barbarous, which does not inherit the germs 
of civilization, and there is scarcely any which has 
not done something towards applying the rudiments 
of science to the purposes of daily life. 

Amongst the South Sea Islanders, when disco- 
vered by Cook, the applied sciences—if I may use 
the term—were not entirely unknown. They had 
observed something of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and watched with interest their revolutions, 
in order to apply this knowledge to the division of 
time. They were not entirely deficient in the con- 
struction of instruments of husbandry, of war, and 
of music. They had made themselves acquainted 
with the rudiments of shipbuilding and navigation, 
in the construction and management of their canoes. 
Cut off from the influence of Euro civilization, 
and deprived of intercourse with higher grades of 
mind, we still find the inherent principle of pro- 
gression exhibiting itself, and the inventive and 
reasoning powers developed in the attempt to secure 
the means of subsistence. 

Again, if we compare man as he exists in small 
communities with his condition where large num- 
bers are congregated together, we find that densely 
populated countries are the most prolific in inven- 
tions, and advance most rapidly in science. Because 
the wants of the many are greater than those of the 
few, there is a more vigorous struggle against the 
natural limitations of supply, a more careful hus- 
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banding of resources, and there are more minds at 
work, 

This fact is strikingly exemplified in the history 
of Mexico and Pern, and its attestation is found in 
the numerous monuments of the past which are seen 
in Central America, where the remains of cities and 
temples, and vast public works, erected by a people 
endowed with high intellectual acquirements, can 
still be traced. There have been discovered a sys- 
tem of canals for irrigation ; long mining galleries 
cut in the solid rock, in search of lead, tin, and 
copper ; pyramids not unlike those of Egypt ; earth- 
enware vases and cups, and manuscripts containing 
the records of their history ; all testifying to so high 
a degree of scientific culture and practical skill, 
that looking at the craelties which attended the con- 
quests of Cortes and Pizarro, we may well hesitate 
as to which had the stronger claims on our sym- 
pathy, the victors or the vanquished. 

In attempting to notice those branches of science 
with which I am but imperfectly acquainted, I shall 
have to claim your indulgence. is Association, 
as you are aware, does not confine its discussions 
and investigations to any particular science ; and 
one great advantage of this is, that it leads to the 
division of labour, whilst the attention which each 
department receives, and the harmony with which 
the plan has hitherto worked, afford the best gua- 
rantee of its wisdom and proof of its success. 





ASTRONOMY. 


In the early history of Astronomy, how vague and 
unsatisfactory were the wild theories and conjectures 
which supplied the place of demonstrated physical 
truths ms carefully observed laws! How immea- 
surably small, what a very speck does man appear, 
with all the wonders of his invention, when con- 
trasted with the mighty works of the Creator; and 
how imperfect is our apprehension, even in the 
highest flights of poetic imagination, of the bound- 
less depths of space! These reflections naturally 
suggest themselves in the contemplation of the 
works of an Almighty Power, and impress the mind 
with a reverential awe for the great Author of our 
existen 


ce. 

The great revolution which laid the foundation 
of modern Astronomy, and which, indeed, marks 
the birth of modern physical science, is chiefly due 
to three or four distinguished philosophers. Tycho 
Brahe, by his system of accurate measurement of 
the positions of the heavenly bodies; Copernicus, 
by his theory of the solar system; Galileo, by the 
application of the telescope; and Kepler, by the 
discovery of the laws of the planetary motions, all 
assisted in advancing, by prodigious strides, towards 
a true knowledge of the constitution of the universe. 
It remained for Newton to introduce, at a later pe- 
riod, the idea of an attraction varying directly as 
the mass, and inversely as the square of the distance, 
and thus to reduce celestial phenomena to the great- 
est simplicity, by comprehending them under a sin- 
gle law. Without tracing the details of the history 
of this science, we may notice that in more recent 
times astronomical discoveries have been closely 
connected with high mechanical skill in the con- 
struction of instruments of precision. The telescope 
has enormously increased the catalogue of the fixed 
stars, or those “landmarks of the universe,” as Sir 
John Herschel terms them, “ which never deceive 
the astronomer, navigator, or surveyor.” The num- 
ber of known planets and asteroids has also been 

eatly enlarged. The discovery of Uranus resulted 
immediately from the perfection attained by Sir 
William Herschel in the construction of his tele- 
scope. More recently, the structure of the nebulz 
has been unfolded through the application to their 
study of the colossal telescope of Lord Rosse. In 
all these directions much has been done both by 
our present distinguished Astronomer Royal, and 
also by amateur observers in private observatories, 
all of whom, with Mr. Lassells at their he&d, are 
making rapid advances in this department of phy- 
sical science. 

Our knowledge of the physical constitution of 
the central body of our system seems likely, at the 
present time, to be much increased. The spots on 
the sun’s disk were noticed by Galileo and his con- 
temporaries, and enabled them to ascertain the time 
of its rotation and the inclination of its axis. They 
also correctly inferred, from their appearance, the 
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existence of a luminous envelope, in which funnel- 
shaped depressions revealed a solid and dark nu- 
cleus. Just a century ago, Alexander Wilson indi- 
cated the presence of a second and less luminous 
envelope beneath the outer stratum, and his dis- 
covery was confirmed by Sir William Herschel, who 
was led to assume the presence of a double stratum 
of clouds, the upper intensely luminous, the lower 
grey, and forming the penumbra of the spots. Ob- 
servations during eclipses have rendered probable 
the supposition that a third and outermost stratum 
of eager transparency encloses concentrically 
the other envelopes. Still more recently, the re- 
markable discoveries of Kirchoff and Bunsen require 
us to believe that a solid or liquid photosphere is 
seen through an atmosphere containing iron, so- 
dium, lithium, and other metals in a vaporous con- 
dition. 

We must still wait for the ee of more 
perfect instruments, and especially for the careful 
registering of the appearances of the sun by the 
ree yea of Sir John Herschel, so ably em- 
ployed by Mr. Warren de la Rue, Mr. Welsh, and 


others, before we can expect a solution of all the | 


problems thus suggested. 


MAGNETISM. 

Guided by the same principles which have been 
so successful in Astronomy, its sister science, Mag- 
netism, emerging from its infancy, has of late ad- 
vanced rapidly in that stage of development which 


is marked by assiduous and systematic observation | 


of the orang by careful analysis and presenta- 
tion of the facts which they disclose, and by the 
grouping of these in generalizations, which, when 
the basis on which they rest shall be more extended, 
will prepare the way for the conception of a general 
a theory, in which all the phenomena shall 

comprehended, whilst each shall receive its sepa- 
rate and satisfactory explanation. 

It is unn to remind you of the deep in- 
terest which the British Association has at all times 
taken in the advancement of this branch of natural 





We have another proof of the utility of this sci- 
ence in its Yee to medicine ; and the estima- 
tion in which it is held by the medical profession is 
the true index of its value in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease. The largest developments of 
Chemistry, however, have been in connection with 
the useful arts. What would now be the condition 
of calico-printing, bleaching, dyeing, and even agri- 
culture itself, if they had been deprived of the aid 
of theoretic Chemistry ? 

For example ; Aniline—first discovered in coal tar 
by Dr. Hoffman, who has so admirably developed its 
properties—is now most extensively used as the basis 


discovery will probably in a few years render this 
country independent of the world for dye-stuffs ; 
and it is more than probable that England, instead 
of drawing her dye-stuffs from foreign countries, may 
herself become the centre from which all the world 
will be supplied. 





It is an interesting fact that at the same time in 
| another branch of this science, M. Tournet has 
| lately demonstrated that the colours of gems, such 

as the emerald, aqua-marina, i smoked rock 
| crystal, and others, are due to volatile hydro-car- 
bons, first noticed by Sir David Brewster in clouded 
topaz, and that they are not derived from metallic 
oxides, as has been hitherto believed. 

Another remarkable advance has recently been 
| made by Bunsen and Kirchoff in the application of 
| the coloured rays of the prism to analytical research. 
We may consider their discoveries as the’ commence- 
ment of a new era in analytical Chemistry, from the 
extraordinary facilities they afford in the qualitative 
detection of the minutest traces of elementary bo- 
| dies. The value of the method has been proved by 

the discovery of the new metals Cesium and Rubi- 
| dium by M. Bunsen, and it has yielded another re- 
| markable result in demonstrating the existence of 
| iron, and six other known metals, in the sun. 
| In noticing the more recent discoveries in this 
| important science, I must not pass over in silence 
| the valuable light which Chemistry has thrown 





of red, blue, violet, and green dyes. This important | 





bution of life in past ages and the evidence of phy- 
sical changes in the arrangement of land and water, 
his results hitherto have indicated no traces of its 
beginning, nor have they afforded evidence of the 
time of its future duration. Geology has been in- 
debted for this progress verylargely to the investi- 
gations of Sedgwick and the writings of Sir Charles 
Lyell. 

“sa an example of the application of Geology to 
the practical uses of life, I may cite the discovery of 
the gold fields of Australia, which might long have 
remained hidden, but for the researches of Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison in the Ural Mountains on the geo- 
logical position of the strata from which the Russian 
gold is obtained. From this investigation he was 
led by inductive reasoning to believe that gold would 
be found in similar rocks, specimens of which had 
been sent him from Australia, The last years of the 
active life of this distinguished geologist have been 
devoted to the re-examination of the rocks of his 
native Highlands of Scotland. Applying to them 
those principles of classification which he long since 
established, he has demonstrated¢hat the crystalline 
limestone and quartz rocks which are associated 
with mica schists, &c., belong by their embedded 
organic remains to the Lower Silurian Rocks. De- 
scending from this well-marked horizon, he shows 
the existence beneath all such fossiliferous strata of 
vast masses of sandstone and conglomerate of Cam- 
brian age ; and, lastly, he has proved the existence 
of a fundamental Gneiss, on which all the other 
rocks repose, and which, occupying the north-west- 
ern Hebrides and the west coasts of Sutherland and 
Ross, is the oldest rock formation on the British 
Isles, it being unknown in England, Wales, or Ire- 
land. 

It is well known that the temperature increases, 
| as we descend through the earth’s crust, from a cer- 
tain point near the surface, at which the tempera- 
ture is constant. In various mines, borings, and 
Artesian wells, the temperature has been found to 
increase about 1° Fahrenheit for every sixty or sixty- 





five feet of descent. In some carefully conducted 


knowledge, or of the specific recommendations upon the composition of iron and steel. Although | experiments during the sinking of Dukinfield Deep 


which, made in conjunction with the Royal Society, 


Despretz demonstrated many years ago that iron 


| Mine,—one of the deepest pits in this country,—it 


have been productive of such various and important | would combine with nitrogen, yet it was not until | was found that a mean increase of about 1° in se- 


results. To refer but toa single instance ; we have 
seen those magnetic disturbances, so mysterious in 
their origin and so extensive in simultaneous preva- 
lence,—and which, less than twenty years ago, were 
designated by a term specially denoting that their 
laws were wholly unknown,—traced to laws of pe- 
riodical recurrence, revealing, without a doubt, their 
origin in the central body of our system, by inequa- 
lities which have for their respective periods, the 
solar day, the solar year, and still more remarkably, 
an until lately unsuspected solar cycle of about ten 
of our terrestrial years, to whose existence they bear 
testimony in conjunction with the solar spots ; but 
whose nature and causes are in all other respects 
still wrapped in entire obscurity. We owe to Ge- 
neral Sabine, especially, the recognition and study 
of these and other solar magnetic influences and of 
the magnetic influence of the moon similarly at- 
tested by concurrent determinations in many parts 


of the globe, which are now held to constitute a | 
distinct branch of this science not inappropriately | 


named “ celestial,” as distinguished from purely ter- 
restrial magnetism. 


CHEMISTRY. 


We ought not in this town to forget that the very | 


rapid advance which has been made in our time by 


Chemistry, is due to the law of equivalents, or | 


atomic theory, first discovered by our townsman, 
John Dalton. 


of life. A knowledge of the constituents of food 
has led to important deductions as to the relative 
nutritive value and commercial importance of dif- 
ferent materials. Water has been studied in refer- 
ence to the deleterious impurities with which it is so 
apt to be contaminated in its distribution to the in- 
habitants of large towns. The power of analysis, 
which enables us to detect adulterations, has been 
invaluable to the public health, and would be much 
more so, if it were possible to obviate the difficulties 


which have prevented the operation of recent legis- | 


lation on this subject. 


ba ores ee @ an, 


J Since the development of this law | 
its progress has been unimpeded, and it has had a | 
most direct bearing on the comforts and enjoyments | 


| 1857 that Mr. C. Binks proved that nitrogen is an 
essential element of steel, and more recently M. 
| Carou and M. Fremy have further elucidated this 
| subject ; the former showing that cyanogen, or 
cyanide of ammonium, is the essential element which 
converts wrought iron into steel ; the latter combin- 
ing iron with nitrogen through the mediuin of am- 
monia, and then converting it into steel by bringing 
it at the proper temperature into contact with com- 
mon coal gas. There is little doubt that in a few 
years these discoveries will enable Sheffield manu- 
facturers to replace their present uncertain, cum- 
brous, and expensive process, by a method at once 
simple and inexpensive, and so completely under 
control as to admit of any required degree of con- 
version being obtained with absolute certainty. Mr. 
Crace Calvert also has proved that cast-iron contains 
nitrogen, and has shown that it is a definite com- 
, pound of carbon and iron mixed with various pro- 
portions of metallic iron, according to its nature. 

Before leaving chemical science, I must refer to 
the interesting discovery by M. Deville, by which 
he succeeded in rapidly melting thirty-eight or forty 
| pounds of platinum,—a metal till then considered 
almost infusible. This discovery will render the ex- 
traction of platinum from the ore more perfect, and, 
by reducing its cost, will greatly facilitate its appli- 
cation to the arts. 


GEOLOGY. 


It is little more than half a century since Geo- 
logy assumed the distinctive character of a science. 
Taking into consideration the aspects of nature in 
| different epochs of the history of the earth, it has 
been found that the study of the changes at present 
going on in the world around us enable us to under- 
stand the past revolutions of the globe, and the con- 
ditions and circumstances under which strata have 
been formed and organic remains embedded and 
preserved. The geologist has increasingly tended 
to believe that the changes which have taken place 
on the face of the globe, from the earliest times to 
the present, are the result of agencies still at work. 


‘ But whilst it is his high office to record the distri- 





venty-one feet occurred. If we take the ratio thus 
| indicated, and assume it to extend to much greater 
| depths, we should reach at two and a half miles 
| from the surface strata at the temperature of boiling 
| water; and at depths of about fifty or sixty miles 
| the temperature would be suficient to melt, under 
the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, the hardest 
rocks. Reasoning from these facts, it would appear 
that the mass of the globe, at no great depth, must 
be in a fluid state. But this deduction requires to 
| be modified by other considerations, namely, the in- 
fluence of pressure on the gia. tga. and the re- 
lative conductivity of the rocks which form the 
| earth’s crust. To solve these questions a series of 
| important experiments were instituted by Mr. Hop- 
kins, in the prosecution of which Dr. Joule and my- 
self took part ; and after a long and laborious inves- 
tigation, it was found that the temperature of flui- 
dity increased about 1° Fahrenheit for every five 
hundred pounds pressure, in the case of spermaceti, 
bees’ wax, and other similar substances. However, 
on extending these experiments to less compressible 
substances, such as tin and barytes, a similar in- 
crease was not observed. But this series of experi- 
ments has been unavoidably interrupted ; nor is the 
series on the conductivity of rocks entirely finished. 
Until they have been completed by Mr. Hopkins, 
we can only make a partial use of them in forming 
an opinion of the thickness of the earth’s solid crust. 
Judging, however, alone from the greater conducti- 
vity of the igneous rocks, we may calculate that the 
thickness cannot Porn d be less than nearly three 
times as great as that calculated in the usual sup 
sitions of the conductive power of the terrestrial 
mass at enormous depths being no greater than that 
of the superficial sedimentary beds. Other modes 
of investigation which Mr. Hopkins has brought to 
| bear on this question, appear to lead to the conclu- 
| sion that the thickness of the earth’s crust is much 
greater even than that above stated. This would re- 
quire us to assume that a part of the heat in the 
crust is due to superficial and external, rather than 
, central causes. This does not bear directly against 
' the doctrine of central heat, but shows that only a 
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part of the increase of temperature observed in 
mines and deep wells is due to the outward flow of 
that heat. 


BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 


Touching these highly-interesting branches of sci- 
ence, Botany and Zoology, it may be considered pre- 
sumptuous in me to offer any remarks, I have, 
however, not entirely neglected, in my earlier days, 
to inform myself of certain portions of natural 
history, which cannot but be attractive to all who 
delight in the wonderful beauties of natural objects. 
How interesting is the organization of animals and 
plants; how admirably adapted to their different 
functions and spheres of life. They want nothing, 
yet have nothing superfluous. Every organ is 
adapted perfectly to its functions ; and the researches 
of Owen, Agassiz, Darwin, Hooker, Daubeny, Ba- 
hington, and Jardine fully illustrate the perfection 
of the animal and vegetable economy of Nature. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY, 


Two other important branches of scientific re- 
search, Geography and Ethnology, have for some 
years been united, in this Association, in one sec- 
tion, and that probably the most attractive and po- 
pular of them all. We are much indebted to Sir 
Roderick Murchison, among other members of the 
Association, for its continued prosperity, and the 
high position it has attained in public estimation. 
The spirit of enterprise, courage, and perseverance 
displayed by onr travellers in all parts of the world 
have been powerfully stimulated and well supported 
by the Geographical Society ; and the prominence 
and rapid publicity given to discoveries by that 
body have largely promoted geographical research. 

In Physical Geography the late Baron von Hum- 
boldt has been one of the largest contributors, and 
we are chiefly indebted to his personal researches 
and numerous writings for the elevated position it 
now holds among the sciences. To Humboldt we 
owe our knowledge of the physical features of Cen- 
tral and Southern America. To Parry, Sir James 
Ross, and Scoresby, we are indebted for discoveries 
in the Arctic and Antarctic regions. Geography 
has also been advanced by the first voyage of Frank- 
lin down the Copper-Mine River, and along the in- 
hospitable shores of the Northern Seas, as far as 
Point Turnagain ; as also by that ill-fated expedi- 
tion in search of a north-west passage ; followed by 
others in search of the unfortunate men who pe- 
rished in their pee to reach those ice-bound 
regions, so often stimulated by the untiring energy 
of a high-minded woman. In addition to these, 
the discoveries of Dr. Livingstone in Africa have 
poe to us a wide field of future enterprise along 
the banks of the Zambesi and its tributaries. To 
these we may add the explorations of Captain Bur- 
ton in the same continent, and those also by Cap- 
tain Speke and Captain Grant, of a hitherto un- 
known region, in which it has been suggested that 
the White Nile has its source, flowing from one of 
two immense lakes, upwards of three hundred miles 
long by one hundred broad, and situated at an ele- 
vation of four thousand feet above the sea. To 
these remarkable discoveries I ought to add an 
honourable mention of the sagacious and perilous 
exploration of Central and Northern Australia by 
Mr. MecDouall Stuart. 


APPLIED MECHANICS. 


Having glanced, however imperfectly, at some of 
the most important branches of science which en- 
gage the attention of Members of this Association, 
I would now invite attention to the mechanical 
sciences, with which I‘ am more familiarly ac- 
quainted. They may be divided into theoretical 
Mechanics and Dynamics, comprising the conditions’ 
of equilibrium and the laws of motion ; and Applied 
Mechanics, relating to the construction of machines. 
I have already observed that practice and theory 
are twin sisters, and must work together to ensure 
a steady progress in mechanical art. Let us then 
maintain this union as the best and safest basis of 
national progress, and, moreover, let us recognise it 
as one of the distinctive aims of the annual reunions 
of this Association. 

During the last century the science of Applied 
Mechanics has made strides which astonish us by 





their magnitude ; but even these, it may reasonably 
bé hoped, are but the promise of future and more 
wonderful enlargements. I therefore propose to 
offer a succinct history of these improvements, as an 
instance of the influence of scientific progress on 
the well-being of society. I shall take in review 
the three chief aids which engineering seience has 
afforded to national progress, namely, canals, steam 
navigation, and railways; each of which has pro- 
moted an incalculable extension of the industrial 
resources of the country, 


Canals. 


One hundred years ago, the only means for 
the conveyance of inland merchandise were the 
pack-horses and waggons on the then imperfect 
highways. It was reserved for Brindley, Smea- 
ton, and others, to introduce a system of canals, 
which opened up facilities for an interchange 
of commodities at a cheaper rate over almost every 
part of the country. e impetus given to in- 
dustrial operations by this new system of convey- 
ance induced capitalists to embark in trade, in 
mining, and in the extension of manufactures in 
almost every district. These improvements conti- 
nued for a series of years, until the whole country 
was intersected by canals requisite to meet the de- 
mands of a greatly extended industry. But canals, 
however well adapted for the transport of minerals 
and merchandise, were less suited for the convey- 
ance of passengers. The speed of the canal boats 
seldom exceeded from two and a half to three miles 
an hour, and in addition to this, the projectors of 
canals sometimes sought to take an unfair advan- 
tage of the Act of Parliament, which fixed the 
tariff at so much per ton per mile, by adopting cir- 
cuitous routes, under the erroneous impression that 
mileage was a consideration of great importance in 
the success of such undertakings. It is in conse- 
quence of short-sighted views and imperfect legis- 
lation that we inherit the numerous curves and dis- 
tortions of our canal system. 

These defects in construction rendered canals al- 
most useless for the conveyance of passengers, and 
led to the improvement of the common roads and 
the system of stage coaches ; so that before the year 
1830 the chief public highways of the country had 
attained a remarkable smoothness and perfection, 
and the lightness of our carriages and the celerity 
with which they were driven still excites the ad- 
miration of those who remember them. These days 
of an efficiently worked gsm, which tasked the 
power and speed of the horse to the utmost, have 
now been succeeded by changes more wonderful 
than any that previously occurred in the history of 
the human race. 


Steam Navigation. 

Scarcely had the canal system been fully de- 
veloped when a new means of propulsion was 
adopted, namely, steam. I need not recount to you 
the enterprise, skill, and labour that have been ex- 
erted in connection with steam navigation. You 
have seen its results on every river and every sea; 
results we owe to the fruitful minds of Miller, 
Symington, Fulton, and Henry Bell, who were the 
pioneers in the great’ march of progress. 

Viewing the past, with a knowledge of the pre- 
sent and a prospect of the future, it is difficult to 
estimate sufficiently the benefits that have been 
conferred by this application of mechanical science 
to the pur of navigation. Power, speed, and 
certainty of action, have been attained on the most 
gigantic scale. The celerity with which a modern 
steamer, with a thousand tons of merchandise and 
some hundreds of human beings on board, cleaves 
the water and pursues her course, far surpasses the 
most sanguine expectations of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and indeed almost rivals the speed of the 
locomotive itself. Previous to 1812 our intercourse 
with foreign countries and with our colonial pos- 
sessions depended entirely upon the state of the 
weather. It was only in favourable seasons that a 
passage was open, and we had often to wait days, 
or even a week, before Dublin could be reached 
from Holyhead. Now this distance of sixty-three 
miles is accomplished in all weathers in little more 
than three hours. The passage to America used to 
occupy six weeks or two months; now it is accom- 











plished in eight or nine days. The passage round 
the Cape to India is reduced from nearly half a 
year to less than a third of that time, whilst that 
country may be reached by the overland route in 
less than a month. These are a few of the benefits 
derived from steam navigation, and as it is yet far 
from perfect, we may reasonably calculate on still 
greater advantages in our intercourse with distant 
nations. 

I will not here enter upon the subject of the 
numerous improvements which have so rapidly ad- 
vanced the progress of this important service. Suf- 
fice it to observe that the paddle-wheel system of 
propulsion has maintained its superiority over every 
other method yet adopted for the attainment of 
speed, as by it the best results are obtained with 
the least expenditure of power. In ships of war 
the screw is indispensable, on account of the se- 
curity it affords to the engines and machinery, 
from their position in the hold below the water 
line, and because of the facility it offers in the use 
of sails, when the screw is raised from its position 
in the well to a recess in the stern prepared for that 
purpose. It is also preferable in ships which require 
auxiliary power in calms and adverse winds, so as ta 
expedite the voyage and effect a considerable saving 
upon the freight, 


Railways. 


The public mind had scarcely recovered itself from 
the changes which steam navigation had caused, 
and the impulse it had given to commerce, when a 
new and even more gigantic power of locomotion 
was inaugurated. Less than a quarter of a century 
had elapsed since the first steam-boats floated on the 
waters of the Hudson and the Clyde, when the 
achievements thence resulting were followed by the 
application of the same agency to the almost super- 
human flight of tHe locomotive and its attendant 
train. I well remember the competition at Rainhill 
in 1830, and the incredulity everywhere evinced at 
the proposal to run locomotives at twenty miles an 
hour. Neither George Stephenson himself, nor any 
one else, had at that time the most distant idea of 
the capabilities of the railway system. On the 
contrary, it was generally considered impossible to 
exceed ten or twelve miles an hour; and our pre- 
sent high velocities, due to high-pressure steam and 
the tubular system of boilers, have surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations of engineers. The sa- 
gacity of George Stephenson at once seized upon 
the suggestion of Henry Booth, to employ tubular 
boilers ; and that, united to the blast-pipe, previ- 
ously known, has been the means of effecting all 
the wonders we now witness in a system that has 
done more for the development of practical science 
and the civilization of man, than any discovery since 
the days of Adam. 


The Steam-Engine. 


From a consideration of the changes which have 
been effected in the means for the interchange of 
commodities, I pass on to examine the progress 
which has been made in their production. And as 
the steam-engine has been the basis of all our mo- 
dern manufacturing industry, I shall glance at the 
steps by which it has been perfected. 

Passing over the somewhat mythical fame of the 
Marquis of Worcester, and the labours of Savery, 
Beighton, and Newcomen, we may come at once to 
discuss the state of mechanical art at the time when 
James Watt brought his gigantic powers to the 
improvement of the steam-engine. At that time 
the tools were of the rudest construction, nearly 
everything being done by hand, and, in consequence, 
wood was much more extensively employed than 
iron. Under these circumstances Watt invented se- 
parate condensation, rendered the engine double- 
acting, and converted its rectilinear motion into a 
circular one suitable for the purposes of manufac- 
ture. But the discovery at first made little way, 
the public did not understand it, and a series of 
years elapsed before the difficulties, commercial and 
mechanical, which opposed its application, could be 
overcome. When the certainty of success had been 
demonstrated, Watt was harassed by infringements 
of his patent, and lawsuits for the maintenance of 
his rights. Inventors, and pretended inventors, set 
up claims, and entered into combination with manu- 
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facturers, miners, and others, to destroy the patent | 
and deprive him of the just fruits of his labour and | 
genius. Such is the selfish heartlessness of man- | 
kind in dealing with discoveries not their own, but | 
from which they expect to derive benefit. 

The steam-engine, since it was introduced by 
Watt, has changed our habits in almost every 
condition of life. Things which were luxuries 
have become necessaries, and it has given to the | 
poor man, in ail countries in which it exists, a | 
degree of comfort and independence, and a parti- 
cipation in intellectual culture, unknown before its 
introduction. It has increased our manufactures 
tenfold, and has lessened the barriers which time 
and space interpose. It ploughs the land, and 
winnows and grinds the corn. It spins and weaves 
our textile fabrics. In mining, it pumps, winds, and 
crushes the ores. It performs these things with 
powers so great and so energetic as to astonish us 
at their immensity, whilst they are at the same 
time perfectly docile, and completely under human 
control. 

In war it furnishes the means of aggression, as in 

ace it affords the bonds of conciliation ; and, in 
act, places within reach a power which, ‘properly 
applied, produces harmony and good-will among 
men, and leads to the happiest results in every con- 
dition of human existence. We may, therefore, well 
be proud of the honour conferred on this country as 
the cradle of its origin, and as thaving fostered its 
development from its earliest applications to its pre- 
sent high state of perfection. 

I cannot conclude this notice of the steam engine 


. without observing the changes it is destined to effect 


in the cultivation of the soil. It is but a short time 
since it*was thought inapplicable to agricultural 
purposes, from its great weight and expense. But 


* more recent experience has proved this to be a mis- 


take, and already in most districts we find that it 
has been pressed into the service of the farm. The 
small locomotive, mounted on a frame with four 
wheels, travels from village to village with its at- 
tendant, the thrashing-machine, performing the 
operations of thrashing, winnowing, and cleaning, 
at less than one-half the cost by the old and tedious 
process of hand labour. Its application to plough- 
ing and tillage on a large scale is, in my opinion, 
still in its infancy, and I doubt not that many mem- 
bers of this Association will live to see the steam 
ate in operation over the whole length and 

readth of the land. Much has to be done before 
this important change can be successfully accom- 
plished ; but, with the aid of the agriculturist pre- 
paring the land so as to meet the requirements of 
steam machinery, we may reasonably look forward 
to a new era in the cultivation of the soil. 


Machinery of Manufactures. 


The extraordinary developments of practical sci- 
ence in our system of textile manufacture are, how- 
ever, not entirely due to the steam engine, although 
they are now in a great measure dependent on it. 
The machinery of these manufactures had its origin 
before the steam engine had been applied, except 
for mining purposes; and the inventions of Ark- 
wright, Hargreaves, and Crompton, were not con- 
ceived under the impression that steam would be 
their moving power. On the contrary, they de- 
pended upon water; and the cotton machinery of 
this district had attained considerable perfection be- 
fore steam came to the aid of the manufacturer, and 
ultimately enabled him to increase the production 
to its present enormous extent. 

I shall not attempt a description of the machinery 
of the textile manufactures, because ocular inspec- 
tion will be far more acceptable. I can only refer 
you to a list of establishments in which you may 
examine their operations on a large scale, and whicli 
I earnestly recommend to your attention. I may, 
however, advert to a few of the improvements which 
have marked the progress of the manufacturing sys- 
tem in this country. 

When Arkwright patented his water frames in 
1767, the annual consumption of cotton was about 
four million pounds weight. Now it is one thou- 
sand two hundred million pounds weight,—three 
hundred times as much. Within half a century the 
number of spindles at work, spinning cotton alone, 
has increased tenfold ; whilst, by superior mechan- 


ee 





ism, each spindle produces fifty per cent. more yarn | erfection i i ver 
| the melted pig direct into steel or iron, and is likely 
which the cotton trade has risen, equalling at the | to lead to 


than on the old system. Hence the importance to 


present time the whole revenue of the three king- 
doms, or £70,000,000 sterling per annum. As late 
as 1820 the power-loom was not in existence, now 
it produces about fourteen million yards of cloth, 
or, in more familiar terms, nearly eight thousand 
miles of cloth per diem. I give these particulars to 
show the immense power of production of this coun- 
try, and to afford some conception of the number 
and quality of the machines which effect such won- 
derful results. 

Mule spinning was introduced by Crompton, in 
1787, with about twenty spindles to each machine. 
The powers ef the machine were, however, rapidly 
increased ; and now it has been so perfected that 
two thousand, or even three thousand spindles are 
directed by a single person, At first the winding 
on, or forming the shape of the cop, was performed 
by hand ; but this has been superseded by rendering 
the machine automatic, so that it now performs the 
whole operation of drawing, stretching, and twist- 
ing the thread, and winding it on to the exact form, 
ready for the reel or shuttle as may be required. 
These, and other improvements in carding, roving, 
combing, spinning, and weaving, have established 
in this country an entirely new system of industry ; 
it has given employment to greatly increased num- 
bers, and a more intelligent class of work-people. 

Similarly important improvements have been ap- 
plied to the machinery employed in the manufacture 
of silk, flax, and wool; and we have only to watch 
the processes in these different departments to be 
convinced that they owe much to the development 
of the cotton manufacture. In the manufacture of 
worsted, the spinning jenny was not employed at 
Bradford until 1790, nor the power loom until about 
1825. The production of fancy or mixed goods 
from Alpaca and Mohair wool, introduced to this 
country in 1836, is perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of a new creation in the art of manufacture, 
and is chiefly due to Mr. Titus Salt, in whose im- 
mense palace of industry, at Saltaire, it may be seen 
in the greatest perfection. In flax machinery, the 
late Sir Peter Fairbairn was one of the most suc- 
cessful inventors, and his improvements have con- 
tributed to the rapid extension of this manufacture. 


TRON. 


I might greatly extend this description of our 
manufacturing industry, but I must for the present 
be brief, in order to point out the dependence of all 
these improvements on the iron and coal su widely 
distributed amongst the mineral treasures of our is- 
land. We are highly favoured in the abundance of 
these minerals, deposited with an unsparing hand by 
the great Author of Nature, under so slight a cover- 
ing as to bring them within reach of the miner's 
art. To them we owe our present high state of 
perfection in the useful arts ; and to their extended 
application we may safely attribute our national 
progress and wealth. So that, looking to the many 
blessings which we daily and hourly receive from 
these sources alone, we are impressed with devo- 
tional feelings of gratitude to the Almighty for the 
manifold bounties He has bestowed upon us. 

Previously to the inventions of Henry Cort, the 
manufacture of wrought iron was of the most crude 
and primitive description. A hearth and a pair of 
bellows was all that was employed. But since the 
introduction of puddling, the iron-masters have in- 
creased the production to an extraordinary extent, 
down to the present time, when processes for the 
direct conversion of wrought iron on a large scale 
are being attempted. A consecutive series of che- 
mical researches into the different processes, from 
the calcining of the ore to the production of the bar, 
carried on by Dr. Percy and others, has led to a re- 
volution ia the manufacture of iron; and although 


tainty and perfection in the operation of converting 


most im; + developments in this 
manufacture. These improvements in the produc- 
tion of the material must, in their turn, stimulate 
its application on a larger scale and lead to new 
constructions. 

In iron shipbuilding, an immense field is opening 
before us. Our wooden walls have, to all appear- 
ance, seen their last days; and as one of the early 
pioneers in iron construction, as applied to ship- 
building, I am highly gratified to witness a change 
of opinion that augurs well for the security of the 
liberties of the country. From the commencement 
of iron shipbuilding in 1830 to the present time, 
there could be only one opinion amongst those best 
acquainted with the subject, namely, that iron must 
eventually supersede timber in every form of naval 
construction. The large ocean steamers, the “ Hi- 
malaya,” the “Persia,” and the “Great Eastern,” 
abundantly show what can be done with iron, and 
we have only to look at the new system of casing 
ships with armour plates, to be convinced that we 
can no longer build wooden vessels of war with 
safety to our naval superiority and the best interests 
of the country. I give no opinion as to the details 
of the reconstruction of the navy,—that is reserved 
for another place,—but I may state that I am fully 

rsuaded that the whole of our ships of war must 

e rebuilt of iron, and defended with iron armour 
calculated to resist projectiles of the heaviest de- 
scription at high velocities. 

In the early a of iron shipbuilding, I believe 
I was the first to show, by a long series of experi- 
ments, the superiority of wrought iron over every 
other description of material in security and strength, 
when judiciously applied in the construction of ships 
of every class. Other considerations, however, affect 
the question of vessels of war; and although nu- 
merous experiments were made, yet none of the 
targets were on a scale sufficient to resist more than 
a six-pounder shot. It was reserved for our scien- 
tific neighbours, the French, to introduce thick iron 
plates as a defensive armour for ships. The success 
which has attended the adoption of this new sys- 
tem of defence affords the prospect of invulnerable 
ships of war, and hence the desire of the Govern- 
ment to remodel the navy on an entirely new prin- 
ciple of construction, in order that we may retain 
its superiority as the great bulwarks of the nation. 
A committee has been appointed by the War Office 
and the Admiralty for the purpose of carrying out 
a scientific investigation of the subject, so as to de- 
termine,—first, the best description of material to 
resist projectiles; secondly, the best method of 
fastening and applying that material to the sides 
of ships and land fortifications; and, lastly, the 
thickness necessary to resist the different descrip- 
tions of ordnance. 

It is asserted, probably with truth, that whatever 
thickness of plates are adopted for casing ships, 
guns will be constructed capable to destroying them. 
But their destruction will even then be a work of 
time, and I believe, from what I have seen in recent 
! experiments, that with — armour it will require, 
| not only the most powerful ordnance, but also a 
great concentration of fire, before fracture will en- 
sue. If this be the case, a well-constructed iron 
ship, covered with sound plates of the proper thick- 
ness, firmly attached to its sides, will, for a consider- 
able time, resist the heaviest guns which can be 
brought to bear against it, and be practically shot- 
proof. But our present means are inadequate for the 
production of large masses of iron, and we may trust 
' that, with new tools and machinery, and the skill, 
|} energy, and perseverance of our manufacturers, 
| every difficulty will be overcome, and armour 

plates produced which will resist the heaviest ex- 
| isting ordnance. 
| The rifling of heavy ordnance, the introduction of 
wrought iron, and the new principle of construc- 








it is at the present moment in a state of transition, | tion with strained hoops, have given to all countries 
it nevertheless requires no very great discernment | the means of increasing enormously the destructive 
to perceive that steel and iron of any required tena- | power of their ordnance. One of the results of this 


city will be made in the same furnace, with a faci- 
lity and certainty never before attained. This has 
been effected, to some extent, by improvements in 
puddling ; but the process of Mr. Bessemer,—first 


made known at the meetings of this Association at | with which guns of much er 
: worked, whilst the range and precision of fire are at 


Cheltenham,—affords the highest promise of cer- 


| introduction of wrought iron, and correct principles 
| of manufacture, is the reduction of the weight of 
| the new guns to about two-thirds the weight of the 


| older cast-iron ordnance. Hence follows the facility 
greater power can be 
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the same time increased. But these improvements 
cannot be confined to ourselves. Other nations are 
increasing the power and range of their artillery in 
a similar degree, and the energies of the nation 
must, therefore, be directed to maintain the supe- 
riority of our navy in armour as well as in arma- 
ment. 

We have already seen a new era in the history of 
the construction of bridges, resulting from the use 
of iron; and we have only to examine those of the 
tubular form over the Conway and Menai Straits to 
be convinced of the durability, strength, and light- 
ness of tubular constructions applied to the support 
of railways or common roads, in spans which, ten 
years ago, were considered beyond the reach of hu- 
inan skill. When it is considered that stone bridges 
do not exceed one hundred and fifty feet in span, 
nor cast-iron bridges two hundred and fifty feet, we 
can estimate the progress which has been made in 
crossing rivers four hundred or five hundred feet in 
width, without any support at the middle of the 
stream. Even spans, greatly in excess of this, may 
be bridged over with safety, provided we do not 
exceed eighteen hundred to two thousand feet, 
when the structure would be destroyed by its own 
weigh, 

It is to the exactitude and accuracy of our ma- 
chine tools that our machinery of the present time 
owes its smoothness of motion and certainty of ac- 
tion. When I first entered this city, the whole of 
the machinery was executed by hand. There were 
neither planing, slotting, nor shaping machines, 
and, with the exception of very imperfect lathes 
and a few drills, the preparatory operations of con- 
struction were effected entirely by the hands of the 
workmen. Now everything is done by machine 
tools, with a degree of accuracy which the unaided 
hand could never accomplish. The automaton, or 
self-acting machine tool, has within itself an almost 
creative power; in fact, so great are its powers of 
adaptation, that there is no operation of the human 
hand that it does not imitate. For many of these 
improvements the country is indebted to the genius 
of our townsmen, Mr. Richard Roberts and Mr. 
Joseph Whitworth. The importance of these con- 
structive machines is, moreover, strikingly exempli- 
fied in the Government works at Woolwich and En- 
field Lock, chiefly arranged under the direction of 
Mr. Anderson, the present inspector of machinery, 
to whose skill and ingenuity the country is greatly 
— for the efficient state of those great ar- 

enals, 

Amongst the changes which have largely contri- 
buted to the comfort and enjoyment of life, are the 
improvements in the sanatory condition of towns. 
These belong, probably, to the province of social, 
rather than mechanical science ; Dat I cannot omit 
to notice some of the great works that have of late 
years been constructed for the supply of water, and 


mination of the pure fountains of Wales, from 
whence the future supply of water to the great city 
is likely to be derived. A work of so gigantic a 
character may be looked upon as problematical, but 
when it is known that six or seven millions of money 
would be sufficient for its execution, I can see no | 
reason why an undertaking of so much consequence | 
to the health of London should not ultimately be | 
accomplished. 

In leaving this subject, I cannot refrain from an | 
expression of deep regret at the loss which science | 
has sustained through the death of one of our Vice- | 
Presidents, the late Professor Hodgkinson. For a | 
long series of years he and I worked together in 

the same field of scientific research, and our labours 

are recorded in the Transactions of this and other | 
Associations. To Mr. Hodgkinson we owe the de- | 
termination of the true form of cast-iron beams, or | 
section of greatest strength; the law of the elasti- | 
city of iron under tensile and compressive forces ; 

and the laws of resistance of columns to compres- 

sion. I look back to the days of our joint labour 

with unalloyed pleasure and satisfaction. 

I regret to say that another of our Vice-Presi- 

dents, my friend Mr. Joseph Whitworth, is unable 

to be present with us through serious, but I hope 

not dangerous, illness. To Mr. Whitworth, mecha- 

nical science is indebted for some of the most accu- 

rate and delicate pieces of mechanism ever exe- 

cuted ; and the exactitude he has introduced into 
every mechanical operation will long continue to 
be the admiration of posterity. His system of 
screw threads and gauges is now in general use 
throughout Europe. We owe to him a machine 
for measuring with accuracy to the millionth of 
an inch, employed in the production of standard 
gauges ; and his laborious and interesting experi- 
ments on rifled ordnance have resulted in the pro- 
duction of a rifled small arm and gun which have 
never been surpassed for range and precision of 
fire. It is with pain that I have to refer to the 
cause which deprives me of his presence and sup- 
port at this meeting. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


A brief allusion must be made to that marvellou$ 
discovery which has given to the present generation 
the power to turn the spark of heaven to the uses 
of speech; to transmit along the slender wire for a 
thousand miles a current of electricity that renders 
intelligible words and thoughts. This wonderful 
discovery, so familiar to us, and so useful in our 
communications to every part of the globe, we owe 
to Wheatstone, Thomson, De la Rive, and others. 
In land telegraphy the chief difficulties have been 
surmounted, but In submarine telegraphy much re- 
mains to be accomplished. Failures have been re- 
peated so often as to call for a Commission on the 
part of the Government to inquire into the causes, 





for the drainage of towns. In former days ten gal- 
lons of water to each person per day was considered 
an ample allowance. Now thirty gallons is much 
nearer the rate of consumption. I may instance 
the water-works of this city and of Liverpool, each 
of which yield a supply of from twenty to thirty 
gallons of water to each inhabitant. In the former 
case, the water is collected from the Cheshire and 
Derbyshire hills, and, after being conveyed in tun- 
nels and aqueducts a distance of ten miles to a re- 
servoir, where it is strained and purified, it is ulti- 
mately taken a further distance of eight miles in 
pipes, in a perfectly pure state, ready for distribu- 
tion. The greatest undertaking of this kind, how- 
ever, yet accomplished, is that by which the pure 
waters of Lock Katrine are distributed to the city 
of Glasgow. This work, recently completed by 
Mr. Bateman, who was also the constructor of the 
water-works of this city, is of the most gigantic 
character, the water being conveyed in a covered 
tunnel a distance of twenty-seven miles, through an 
almost impassable country, to the service reservoir, 
about eight miles from Glasgow. By this means 
forty million gallons of water per day are conveyed 
through the hills which flank Ben Lomond, and, 
after traversing the sides of Loch Chon and Loch 
Aird, are finally discharged into the Mugdock basin, 
where the water is impounded for distribution. We 
may reasonably look forward to an extension of 

similar benefits to the metropolis, by the same en- 

gineer, whose energies are now directed to an exa- 


and the best means of overcoming the difficulties 
which present themselves. I had the honour to 
serve on that Commission, and I believe that from 
the report, and mass of evidence, and experimental 
research accumulated, the public will derive very 
important information. It is well known that three 
| conditions are essential to success in the construction 
| of ocean telegraphs—perfect insulation, external 
| protection, and appropriate apparatus for laying 
| the cable safely on its ocean bed. That we are far 
| from having succeeded in fulfilling these conditions 
| is evident from the fact that out of twelve thousand 
miles of submarine cable which have been laid since 
1851, only three thousand miles are actually in 
working order ; so that three-fourths may be consi- 
dered a failure and loss to the country. The insu- 
lators hitherto employed are subject to deterioration 
from mechanical violence, from chemical decom’ 


| present with no satisfactory result, All these diffi- 
| culties, together with those connected with the 
| coiling and paying out of the cable, will no doubt 
_ yield to careful experiment and the employment of 


proper instruments in its construction and its final 
deposit on the bed of the ocean. 

Irrespective of inland and international telegraphy, 
a new system of communication has been introduced 
by Professor Wheatstone, whereby intercourse can 
be carried on between private families, public offices, 
and the works of merchants and manufacturers. 
This application of electric currents cannot be too 
highly appreciated, from its ~ efficiency and 
comparatively small expense. To show to what an 
extent this improvement has been carried, I may 
state that.one thousand wires, in a perfect state of 
insulation, may be formed into a rope not exceeding 
half an inch in diameter. 


PATENT LAWS. 


I must not sit down without directing attention 
to a subject of deep importance to all classes, namely, 
the amount of protection inventors should receive 
from the laws of the country. It is the opinion of 
many that patent laws are injurious rather than 
beneficial, and that no legal protection of this kind 
ought to be granted; in fact, that a free trade in 
inventions, as in everything else, should be esta- 
blished. I confess I am not of that opinion. Doubt- 
less there are abuses in the working of the patent 
law as it at present exists, and protection is often 
granted to pirates and impostors, to the detriment 
of real inventors. This, however, does not contra- 
vene the principle of protection, but rather calls for 
reform and amendment. It is asserted by those who 
have done the least to benefit their country by in- 
ventions, that a monopoly is injurious, and that if 
the patent laws are defended, it should be, not on 
the ground of their benefit to the inventor, but on 
that of their utility to the nation. I believe this to 
be a dangerous doctrine, and I hope it will never be 
acted upon. I cannot see the right of the nation to 
appropriate the labours of a lifetime, without award- 
ing any remuneration. The nation, in this case, re- 
ceives a benefit; and assuredly the labourer is wor- 
thy of his hire. Iam no friend of monopoly, but 
neither am J a friend of injustice; and I think that 
before the public are benefited by an invention, the 
inventor should be rewarded either by a fourteen 
wid monopoly, or in some other way. Our patent 

aws are defective, so far as they protect pretended 
inventions ; but they are essential to the best in- 
terests of the State, in stimulating the exertions of a 
class of eminent men, such as Arkwright, Watt, and 
Crompton, whose inventions have entailed upon all 
countries invaluable benefits, and have done honour 
to the human race. To this Association is commit- 
ted the task of correcting the abuses of the present 
system, and establishing such legal provisions as 
shall deal out equal justice to the inventor and the 
nation at large. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


I must not forget that we owe very much to an 
entirely new and most attractive method of diffusing 
knowledge, admirably exemplified in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, and its successors in France, Ire- 
land, and America. Most of us remember the gems 
of art which were accumulated in this city during 
the summer of 1857, and the wonderful results they 
produced on all classes of the community. The im- 
provement of taste, and the increase of practical 
knowledge which followed these exhibitions, has 
been deeply felt ; and hence the prospects which are 
now opening before us in regard to the Exhibition 
of the next year cannot be too highly appreciated. 











sition or decay, and from the absorption of water ; 
but the last circumstance does not appear to influ- 
ence seriously the durability of cables. Electrically, 


overcome. 








corrosion. 


India-rubber possesses high advantages, and, next 
to it, Wray’s compound and pure gutta-percha far | every known production of Art, every ingenious 
surpass the commercial gutta-percha hitierto em- | contrivance in machinery, and the results of disco- 
ployed: but it remains to be seen whether the me- | veries in science from the earliest period. The Fine 
chanical and commercial difficulties in the employ- | Arts, which constituted no 
ment of these new materials can be successfully 
The external protecting covering is 
still a subject of anxious consideration. The objec- 
tions to iron wire are its weight and liability to , modern school. Looking forwards, I ee 

Hemp has been substituted, but at! for a great success and a further development of the 


That Exhibition will embrace the whole circle of 
the sciences, and is likely to elevate the general cul- 
ture of the public to a higher standard than we have 
| ever before attained. There will be unfolded almost 


rt of the amr 
of 1851, and which were only partially represen 

at Paris and Dublin, will be illustrated by new crea- 
tions from the most distinguished masters of the 
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principle advocated by this Association, the union 
of science and art. 


CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, my apologies are due to you for 
the length of this address, and I thank you sin- 
cerely for the patient attention with which you 
have listened to the remarks I have had the honour 
to lay before you. As the President of the British 
Association, I feel that far beyond the consideration 
of merely personal qualifications, my election was 
intended as a compliment to practical science, and 
to this great and influential metropolis of manufac- 
ture, where those who cultivate the theory of science 
may witness, on its grandest scale, its application to 
the industrial arts. As a citizen of Manchester, I 
venture to assure the Association that its intentions 
are appreciated; and to its members, as well as to 
the strangers who have been attracted here by this 
meeting, I offer a most cordial welcome. 


Amongst those present on the platform were the 
Bishop of Manchester, Lord Stanley, Professor Owen, 
Colonel Sabine, Sir Roderick Murchison, Professor 
Airy, Professor Rymer Jones, Professor Phillips, 
and many other distinguished men of science. There 
were also present the following delegates from other 
societies :— 

Statistical Society of London: James Heywood, 

4 F.R.S.; Dr. Camps; Dr. Farr, D.C.L., F.R.S. ; 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S. 

Institute of Actuaries, London: Samuel Brown, 
Ksq., V.P.; T. B. Sprague, Esq., M.A.; William 
Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S. 

Hull Royal Institution: Thomas Thompson, Esq. ; 
James Oldham, Esq., C.E. 

Philosophical and Literary Society, Leeds: Rev. 
Thomas Hincks, B.A., V.P.; P. O'Callaghan, Esq., 
B.A., Hon. Sec. 

And two foreign associates :— 

Dr. A. T. Kupffer, Director of the Central Physi- 
cal Observatory, St. Petersburg; Dr. Teffen, Med. 
et Phil, Doctor of Botany at the University of 
Greisswald, Lecturer on Natural History, and Li- 
meer at the Royal Agricultural Academy, Eldena, 

russia, 








THE NEW PLAY AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Ir is a refreshing event in an age like the present, 
in which so much alike of our enthusiasm or our 
dislikes is simulated and factitious, to meet with a 
genuine, spontaneous, and irrepressible burst of 
popular disapprobation, such as that which attended 
the first performance of the new comedy, “ The Soft 
Sex,” at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday last. 
The first act dragged on to anend without interest, 
and with some muttered threatenings of the storm 
that was brewing. The close of the second act was 
the signal for loud manifestations of disapprobation ; 
and though some applause ted the conclusion 
of the third and last act, it was very slight, and 
the interruptions during its performance were nu- 
merous and marked. An unfortunate expression 
in the third act, that was made use of by the hero, 
amounting in signification to “I have had enough 
of this,” was responded to with marked, though not 
very flattering, sympathy and approbation on the 
part of the audience. After the fall of the cur- 
tain Mr. Charles Mathews appeared, to apologize 
for the piece, of which he professed himself the 
parent, though we fancy it is only to the merit 
of an adaptation he can lay claim, as we are un- 
der the strong persuasion that we have seen many 
of the leading points in the play in a recent French 
drama. In deprecating rash judgment, the author 
asserted that those who came on Monday would not 
recognize the piece as the same; and it is only due to 
him to state that it was much improved on that 
night, and its reception was tolerably encouraging. 
But with all improvements that can be devised, it 
will remain an impotent drama; and we advise 
alike Mr. Mathews and ;Mr. Buckstone to accept as 
graciously as they can a defeat which, in the multi- 
tude of their various successes, they can well afford 
to overlook. It is necessary to give some idea of the 
plot of this comedy, which is intricate in detail, 
though simple enough in conception. It consists 
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of a description of the a results that at- | 


tend any effort on the part of the gentler sex to 
usurp to themselves the manners or attributes, mo- 
ral or social, of man. It is, in fact, one continual 
protest against “les femmes fortes.” Mr. Boilover 
Biggins (Mr. Buckstone) and his brother-in-law 
Mr, Mandwindle (Mr. Compton) have been left, by 
a brother dead in America, joint proprietors of a 
flourishing cotton factory in Lancashire; but with 
them is associated on equal terms a young fellow, 
the son of the brother in question. This young 
gentleman, when last heard of, was in California, 
and Mr. Biggins, while on a visit in America, puts 
a card in the newspaper to inform him of the inhe- 
ritance that awaits him. Mr. Biggins is blessed 
with two young and charming daughters, Harriet 
and Julia (Miss Lindley and Miss Henrade), whom 
he has left, during his absence from home, under 
the charge of a cousin, /da (Mrs. C. Mathews), a 
lady in whom great prudence and firmness are joined 
with gentleness and other feminine graces. Mr. 
Mandwindle is enriched by the possession of a wife 
(Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam), whose masculine intellect, 
soaring far above the trammels of domestic duties, 
bathes itself in an atmosphere of most elevated phi- 
sophical imaginings, and leaves to her spouse the 
charge of all, even to the minutest points of domes- 
tic economy. From this cause Mr. Mandwindle’s 
time is much and not very worthily occupied; for 
in a household like his, domestics are only additional 
encumbrances, and he pathetically bewails the en- 
gagement of an extra servant, as simply bringing 
upon him another woman’s work to do. At this 
stage, then, are we when Mr. Biggins brings with 
him from America a Miss Priscilla Cram (Mrs. 
Poynter), who is a ridiculously-dressed and altoge- 
ther absurd strong-minded woman of the American 
school, whom he intends, in spite of /da’s protest, 
as a governess for his daughters. Beneath the 
charge of this lady, and with the hopeful example 
of their aunt ever before their eyes, the young ladies 
rogress charmingly. They shoot, ride, and smoke 
ike men, and one of them is entrapped into making 
a moonlight assignation, in order to elope with a 
swindling Irishman disguised as a Polish refugee. 
From this she is however prevented by the watchful 
care of the guardian Jda. In the last act matters 
are complicated, and two additions are made to this 
cheerful group who we may say are all gathered 
at Mr. Boilover Biggins’s house attached to his cotton- 
mill at Stockport. These consist of the nephew, 
Solon Biggins (Mr. C. Mathews), who has received 
the card at California, and of Mrs. Columbia Cos- 
mos Cook (Mrs. Wilkins), who has come on 4 visit to 
Mrs. Mandwindle. Of all the strong-minded women 
assembled she is the worst. She has travelled alone 
twice round the world, and met with more adven- 
tures in her course than would occur to a dozen Ida 
Pfeiffers ; shared Sheikh hospitality in Arabia ; been 
confined in the harem of the Sultan, for what 
purpose it is hard to surmise; and taken prisoner 
and narrowly escaped scalping by the Choctaws. 
The house now becomes absolutely unbearable to 
Biggins and Mandwindle, who assert their con- 
viction that they are the only women in the house. 
The nephew, however, plays an important part 
on his arrival. He is possessed of a deed of 
gift, which secures to him the possession of the 
entire property, and which turns the two supposed 
partners out of the firm. The very house they 
are in becomes the property of Mr. Solon Big- 
gins. The two old men try by turns to bully, 
to frighten, and to cajole their nephew, but they 
find that with true American astuteness, in law 
and in logic he is as much their superior as he 
is in comfort of position with regard to the pro- 
perty. Their efforts only annoying him, and caus- 
ing him to think seriously of summarily ejecting 
them from the house, the strong-minded women 
lay their hands upon the untamed youth ; one dins in 
his ears abstract questions of social rights and 
privileges, another offers to make him the possessor 
of a hand which has before now shot a tiger, 
and possibly gouged an enemy or whop) a 
nigger. But all are discomfited : the young ladies, 
whose chance would appear to be the best, find 
their advances to a flirtation met with a brusqueness 
and warmth which dismay them, and deter them 
from any subsequent approaches. The entire 
party retires at length discomfited, and the young 








proprietor, goaded almost into madness by these 
continual assaults upon him, insists upon the whole 
party “clearing out” of the house in an hour. He 
then sits down to a cup of tea, which he makes for 
himself. While so occupied, the timid Zda enters, 
and commences a task of packing some linen which 
has to be removed. he box with which she 
struggles is too heavy for her, and he is obliged to 
assist her; in return for which she makes him a cup 
of tea much superior to that of his own “ brewing. 
Ultimately, her winning ways in this short hour 
prevail over him, and he is tamed, requests her hand, 
and she consents to give it upon the express stipu- 
lation, for which there has been a hard struggle— 
that none of the household, not even the women, 
are to be dismissed from the house ; the last clause 
being, if anything, more to the disadvantage of the 
lady than of the gentleman. The marriage is ar- 
ranged, and in the warmth of his happiness Solon 
burus his deed of gift and accepts his uncles as 
artners. Thus, where the strong-minded women 
ve met with defeat and mortification, a poor girl, 
strong only in her weakness and the natural in- 
stincts of her sex, triumphs. e 
The acting was, on the whole, respectable. Mr 
Buckstone’s part was not worthy of him. The fe- 
male characters were all well sustained, but on Mr. 
and Mrs. Mathews fell the burden of the piece. 
This was well sustained, but their dialogues were 
prolonged till they became wearisome. There were 
a few points which told admirably, but they were 
only few to redeem a piece which was, on the 
whole, dull and sadly short of incident. Seve- 
ral of the characters, those of Miss Cram and the 
cosmopolitan Mrs. Cook, were sadly below the 
dignity of comedy,—were, in fact, only fitted for 
burlesque or broad farce. We think, then, that this 
piece is calculated to enhance Mr. Mathews’s repu- 
tation neither as an actor nor as an author. 


Ln 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLorence, August 24. 


Ir is an old joke against the Florentines, that 
whenever a passing visitor to the banks of the Amo 
expresses any measure of discontent with any of 
the meteorological conditions of the country, he is 
forthwith assured that the absence of absolute per- 
fection complained of in the case in question is 
wholly unprecedented. If a week of wet weather 
in May destroys picnics, and makes the Cascine fatal 
to hats and bonnets, such extraordinary weather 
was never before seen in Tuscany! If an icy north 
wind comes swooping down from Monte Morello in 
March, begetting a large family of rheumatisms 
by its ill-assorted union with a hot cloudless sun, 
the true Florentine cockney swears that the oldest 
inhabitant never remembered such a phenomenon 
to have occurred before! Like the boy, therefore, 
who was always crying “wolf,” people are inclined 
not to believe us in this matter, when we are really 
speaking the very truth. 

And it is absolutely the truth, that such a 
summer as the present, has not been matched 
at Florence within the memory of man. The heat 
has been something portentous; but the drought 
which has accompanied it has been a far more 
serious evil. The sanatory condition of the city 
has been excellent}; indeed, as a general rule, Flo- 
rence is never in more perfect health than in hot 
weather, and a somewhat more complete idlesse than 
usual, a somewhat longer siesta, and an increase in 
the price of ice to the extent of a couple of cen- 
times, or, per Bacco! in some cases to a farthing on 
the pound, have been the worst consequences of 
having the thermometer at upwards of ninety in 
the shade. 

The absence of rain, however, for more than 
three months is a far more serious affair. The 
wheat crop is too early here to have suffered by this 
want of water; and it has been a very fine one. 
But first we heard that there was no hope for 
the maize, or “gran turco,” as it is called here. 
This was utterly burned up. Next, the olive began 
to drop parched from the trees, and the oil for the 
year may be considered as lost. And this is a far 
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more serious loss than it may at first sight appear 
to those unacquainted with the habits and ways of 
Italian domestic life. Not only does the loss of the 
olive crop invoive both to the landowner and the 
— cultivator the loss, in the neighbourhood of 

‘lorence at all events, of the most sure and reliable 
portion of the money-returns from the lands, but 
the consequent high price of oil inflicts a vast 
amount of daily privation on all the poorer classes 
of the people. 

Next came from the hill country of the districts 
of Lucca and Pistoia still worse tidings.. The 
chestnut-trees could not ripen their produce. The 
fruit did not swell, but began to shrivel up and drop 
from the trees; and, in those chestnut-covered 
mountains, the nut is to the population what the 
potato is,—or rather was, thank God !—to the Irish. 
A failure of the chestnut crop means, to the thickly- 
scattered villages of those picturesquely-wooded 
mountains, simply starvation. There are large dis- 
tricts where scarcely any other food is known; and 
even a partial failure of the crop entails a terrible 
amount of misery and suffering. It is to be hoped, 
that rain may yet come in time to save, in some 

measure at least, this most important product. 

The vintage was of great promise this year; and 
rain now or within a few days would yet be in time 
to save the grape from destruction, and give us a 
fair abundance of wine. As for the less important 
fruits we must do without them, or at least those 
must who do not choose to pay prices unheard of 
here for the small supplies which are brought to 
market. 

But as far as easy-going, ease-loving Florence her- 
self is concerned, the evi 


gladden our eyes, wearied with the unchanging 
glare of more than three months’ duration, chanced 
to fall almost immediately after the episcopal de- 
nunciation of the Divine wrath. One thing at least 
was clear, the people said, as to the dispensation of 
Heaven in this matter, and that was that his Emi- 
nence the Cardinal Archbishop knew nothing about 
the matter! 

It was on the 21st that the first welcome drops 
fell ; and the aspect of the city at the time gave the 
measure of the greatness of the need of them, and 
of the intense anxiety with which they were ex- 
pected. The streets filled with people, as gradually 
the cloud-banks began about midday to climb up 
towards the zenith, and thousands of anxious faces 
were turned skywards. Then came a preliminary 
clap of sudden thunder, like a salvo of joy-guns to 
announce the happy event. Then, slowly at first, 
the great heavy drops began to spot the parched and 
oven-like flag-stones ; and at once a shout of re- 
joicing went up, which was echoed back from one 
quarter of the city to another ! 

Since thut we have had one or two other showers. 
We still are anxious for more; but the weather 
seems to be broken. The extreme heat has passed, 
and it is hoped that the long waited-for rain has 
come in time to save the vintage and the chestnut 
crop; the latter probably, as far as the absolute 
misery occasioned by its failure is concerned, being 
the most important of all. yg Pi 








Avespure, August 29, 
Tue account which, in No, 159 of the Literary Ga- 


of the rainless summer | zette, your Florence correspondent gave of the State 


have been more felt in anticipation than in reality. | lottery, and of the mischievous consequences attend- 


We iook on the all but 
hear that the poor people at Fiesole have to pay 
sixpence or eightpence the barrel of ten gallons for 
water to‘drink ; we ask each other from day to day 
if the wells still hold out, and hear every day of 
some which have gone dry ; but for the present we 
have enough to drink. We have not enough for 
our gardens ; and these are becoming browner and 
browner from day to day, and the leaves of the large 
forest trees are falling as if it were the end of No- 
vember. 

Some time ago the friars of the Convent of the 
Santissima Annunziata brought out their celebrated 
miraculous picture of the Virgin, painted by St. 
Luke, the exposition and adoration of which is 
held to be of sovereign efficacy for obtaining rain 
in time of drought, or fair weather in time of flood. 
And as the friars watch very carefully the signs of 


dry bed of the Arno; we | ing it, might serve, without a single word being 


| altered, asa picture of the nature of the lottery 
| system in Bavaria. The general arrangement, as 
| well as all the minutic of detail, tally exactly. The 
| very names for the particular sort of ticket you want 
| is the same in both countries ; for the Italian decides 
| ona “terno” or an “ambo,” and the servant-maid 
| of Munich, or the peasant from the villages round 


| Augsburg, go likewise to the ever-open office and 


| declare also that it is an “ambo” or a “terno” that 
| they intend to take. ‘“ Now,” observes the writer 
| of that Florence letter, “ though fully aware that a 
| hard-pressed finance minister can hardly be ex- 
pected to look on the sources from which he draws 

his supplies with the critical eye of a moral philo- 
| sopher, yet it does seem to me that a government 
|... Should not be content to tolerate so infamous a 

source of demoralization for a moment.” And so, 


Talking of taxes reminds me of some curious data 
which I obtained during my stay here. They show 
what a thoroughly good-tempered, quiet, willingly- 
led and easily-ruled people the Bavarians are. Ba- 
varia, like England, is blessed with an income-tax, 
and a tax on capital beside. The tax on income 
being calculated and the sum put down, which is, 
namely, the lawful amount to be demanded of you ; 
the tax-gatherer adds to this a percentage of two 
shillings in the pound, which the authorities call 
a “ Beischlag.” Whether this is added to pay for 
the cost of collecting I know not. Then comes 
however another addition to the sum marked as the 
income-tax. This second percentage varies ; it may 
be two shillings and sixpence in the pound, or it 
may be three shillings, according to circumstances. 
Thus it is never known beforehand with exactitude 
what the tax-collector will demand; and for this 
reason :—The provinces are divided into “ Kreise,” 
or Circles, and in each of these Circles is annually 
held, on the same day throughout the whole country, 
a meeting composed of men of property and stand- 
ing, who take into consideration what moneys will 
be wanted for the roads, bridges, lunatic asylums, 
&c., of that particular circle for the ensuing year. 
Such meetings last about a fortnight, when again 
all on the same day are again dissolved throughout 
the whole country, and the members return to their 
homes. Now, according as the wants of the Circles 
may be manifold or otherwise, so will be the extra 
percentage levied for the second time on the said 
income-tax. If the roads are in a bad state, or a 
mad-house wants an extra wing, the rate-payer will 
surely be mulcted of a shilling in the pound more 
than last year. Yet no one seems to find anything 
extraordinary in such mode of proceeding. The 
thing is, every one is so accustomed to be dependent 
on this or that government office for one thing or 
other, that such bureau is looked up to with a sort 
of awe, and all that issues from it considered too 
high to be questioned. 

ut it is the police whose meddling fingers are 
everywhere and in everything. The bill announcing 
“Lodgings to let” must be stamped by the police 
before it can be hung up. It is to the police that 
the cook or nursery-maid or errand-boy must go to 
announce the name of the family he or she is about 
to enter ; and it is to the police you must give im- 
mediate information if you take a second-floor in 
Broad Street, or change that again for a third-floor 
back in Short Street. Nothing shows more clearly 
| how slow a Bavarian is, in any sense whatever, to 
| “go ahead” than the circumstance that all the 
| stupid antiquated formalities about the right of do- 





the weather, and from long traditional practice are it seems, have thought some of the members of the | micile are still retained with the same tenacity as 
very good judges of them, and as they take good | Bavarian Chamber ; for though the abolition of the | ever. In Prussia, where, until very lately, they made 


care not to bring out their miracle-working pictures | lottery had often been mooted—seemingly, however, | fuss enough about your 


assport; in Saxony, and 


till they have shrewd reason for thinking that the only in order to ward off attack—nothing was done | even in much-decried Austria, the old senseless tech- 


experiment will answer, I had great hope when the 
picture was brought out that the desired result 
would follow, as it usually does. But this time the 
weather-wise fathers were at fault; and the handi- 


work of St. Luke seemed to avail, but to disperse | 


the promisingly gathering clouds. Of course the 
priests both regular and secular were in nowise non- 
plussed. They had their explanation of the failure 
ready-made to their hands, and it was one which 
in every way mary suited them. Of course, as 
long as the Church and the august head of it are 
suffering persecution at the hands of a godless 
nation and government, no blessing can be hoped 
even from the intercession of the Virgin. ‘The 
absence of rain, which is causing the earth to 
fail in bringing forth her increase, is a direct and 
unmistakably evident — for the spoliation 
of the states of the Vicar of Christ. The Arch- 
bishop of Pisa, Cardinal Corsi, who has on several 
occasions made himself specially notorious and ob- 
noxious to the Tuscans by his intense enmity to the 
po government and the new order of things, 

as issued a long address to his clergy, explaining in 
this sense the calamity of the drought. It is pos- 
sible that, in some part of Italy, the Archbishop 
might, by the dissemination of such assertions, ef- 
fect some portion of the mischief he is so anxious 
to bring about. But his seed will fall on stony 
ground in Tuscany, and will not succeed in doing 
any great harm ; the more so in that, provokingly 
enough for the traffickers in the decrees of Provi- 
dence, the first shower, which has at last come to 


' in earnest till the present session, when the system 

and its demoralizing effects were so attacked and 
| exposed, that, for very shame’s sake, a change was 

agreed to. It did, indeed, always appear a glaring 
contradiction to see in all parts of the town boards 
announcing a Jottery-office, and yet to know that 
|in the same city new churches were erected in all 
| parts, the former goodly number not having been 
| deemed sufficient. This lottery system did certainly 
; not harmonize well with the monasteries and con- 
vents which anew had been called in existence, not 
only in the capital, but all over the country. The 
sandalled ak and the fantastically-dressed lottery- 
boy formed assuredly a strange contrast. But at 
last it has been resolved to find a less objectionable 
source of revenue. There was, it must be confessed, 
some difficulty in abolishing some of the offices con- 
nected with the system, they having become the 
property of, and a source of revenue to, the persons 
who held them by rights which were not to be 
denied. Others, again, had been bestowed in years 
long past on some fortunate favourite, who, by 
farming out the office, was thus in the receipt of a 
goodly revenue. It has now been proposed to abolish 
the State lottery in three years’ time. In the first 
year one-third of the collecting houses are to be 
struck off the list ; in the second year, another third ; 
and finally, the last remaining are to cease to exist. 
The revenue derived from the lottery year after year 
was immense. When its activity is at an end, there- 
fore, some new tax must be devised to supply the 
' deficit which will occur. 





| nicalities are abolished. You may go from one end 
| of the broad Austrian empire to the other without 
| being once tormented by inquirers about your age, 

business, or religion ; not so in Bavaria. The former 
| Polizei Staat has not yet quite shaken off its old 
| skin. This remaining fragment will be excoriated, 
no doubt, in time, but it will cost a pang to do so: 
for the mere thought of parting from this last rem- 
nant of the past wounds to the quick the sensibilities 
of the genuine “ Beamter.” 

As these formalities respecting the permission to 
stay in a town will sooner or later only be known 
as belonging to “the things that were,” it is worth 
while to give an account of them here ; and I shall 
do this in detail, and with all exactitude. Did I 
not do so, and were the account not to bear on its 
face the impress of perfect truth, you would not 
credit that such senseless regulations could possibly 
exist in the heart of Germany in the year of grace 
1861. 

On taking a lodging, your landlord is obliged, 
within twelve hours, to announce your arrival to 
the Commissary of Police of the quarter in which 
his house is situated, from whom he receives a 
printed paper divided into different rubrics, which 
you, the new lodger, are required to fill up—to wit, 
as follows :—First, you are to write your Christian 
and family name, your age, religion, profession, or 
occupation. Then, if married or single ; if unmar- 
ried, you are to put down in what rank of life your 

arents are (of course your parents may be in Brazil, 
celand, or China—no matter; the wiseacres still 
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demand that you put down who they are). Then 


your birthplace, your dwelling-place, and the name 
of your country. Then the reason of your stay. 
Then what your means of subsistence are; in other 
words, how you manage to get the wherewithal to 
live. Then how long you intend to stay in the 
place. If you have a passport or other document. 
Lf you have been in the said town often, or not before. 
Finally, the names of those persons who are with 
you. When this is all written—and if you are not 
minute the paper will be sent back for you to fill it 
up with more exactitude, with street and number, 
and the floor you live on added—your landlord signs 
his name, and he ‘is made responsible for the truth 
of what you have written. This document you are 
to take within twenty-four hours to the police, and 
there you get your permission to remain for so many 
weeks or months in the town. On leaving your 
lodging, the landlord is obliged to notify your de- 
parture to the authorities within twenty-four hours 
of your leaving. Should he or you fail in any of 
the above ordinances, either may be fined in a sum 
from one to twenty dollars, or, according to circum- 
stances, be put into prison. When you get a per- 
mission to remain in a town you receive a paper 
nearly similar to the one you have already filled up, 
but filled up for you from your former statement. 
In addition, however, to the cautions and threatened 
penalties printed on the back, an extra paragraph 
informs you that the given permission may be re- 
called at any moment, and that it is now only given 
on condition that your behaviour be unexceptionable. 

Of every traveller who stays for some days at his 
inn, a like account of himself is exacted; but ge- 


nerally the waiter or valet de place fills up the paper | 
as he thinks best; putting you down as Protestant | 


or Catholic just as he fancies you are most likely to 
be, making you thirty, forty, or fifty years old, ac- 
cording to your looks, and of course closing all by 
asserting you to be a “ Rentier.” Thus, at least, the 
good landlord of the “Drei Mohren” acted for me. 
This shows, if anything were wanted to do so, how 
perfectly useless the whole thing is; but it is a sad 
tax on a man’s patience to be thus questioned when 
he knows all the while that it leads to nothing. 
A friend of mine, who thought that the detail of 
birthplace, place of domicile, &c., was unnecessary, 
wrote on the paper simply “England” as his home. 


This was not considered exact enough, and he was | 


desired to specify where he came from more circum- 
stantially. So he wrote that he came from the city 
of Exeter, Bayswater Parish, Northern Division, 
District Letter A, in the County of York. Then 
they were satisfied. ‘That was precise,” they said, 
“and now if anything happened to him they would 
know where to find his relations.” You may sup- 
pose what rooms-full there must be of thick folio 
volumes, in order thus to inscribe the name, age, 
birthplace, business, religion, &c., &c., of any indi- 
vidual, great or small, who comes into or passes out 
of the town. It is such a scene as Dickens alone 
could worthily paint which daily is to be witnessed 
at the different bureaus of the police-office. Here 
scores of servants are crowding towards a bar, which 
rails off a bottle-nosed under-official busily occupied 
in inseribing in the aforesaid folios the weighty and 
interesting fact that Molly Schrapp is no longer as 
kitchenmaid at Frau Plump’s—who was a dreadful 
virago—but is now in service at the Ministerial 
ftath’s widow Frau von Repps. And so on by 
scores, and fifties, and hundreds, every morning of 
his life. Then there are travelling journeymen 
going for work to Munich, Wurzburg, Berlin, or 
Vienna, waiting there by the hour till they can get 
their passport-book vis@d, and so be off; for of 
course it would be impossible to have officials enough 
to attend to such swarms of applicants, So there 
sits the poor old clerk, who has grown grey and 
stupid with years of such mechanical, senseless 
employment, and sands paper after paper, handing 
it to the watchful applicant, who, with eager hand, 
seizes it in a moment and rushes off, glad that his 
turn has come at last. On the table beside the clerk 
stands his snuff-box and his coarse blue cotton 
pocket-hanikerchief folded up ready for use. The 
pinch of snuff, taken at frequent intervals, is the 
care by solace the ola fellow has at his heart-sickening 
wor! 

The Bavarian has undeniably many excellent qua- 
lities, and he is as favourable a specimen of German 


a ronal sistem. 





character as any that may be found. But the slow- 
ness and sluggishness which characterizes him when 
bodily labour is concerned will be found also if he 
is required to keep pace with the rest of the world 
in all that may come under the denomination of 
“Progress.” He will always be a quarter of a 
century behind the rest of Germany. “Slowly, 
slowly,” is the motto which Bavaria should have 
chosen for herself. 

In time the police regulations which are de- 
scribed above will certainly be changed, but this 
will only be done ten or twenty years after every 
vestige of similar formalities has disappeared in all 
other parts of Germany. By that time Bavaria will 
awake to the absurdity of retaining them, the matter 
will then be well weighed, and examined from every 
possible point of view; every contingency which 
human ingenuity could suppose might happen when 


deration ; and finally, when all reasoning on both 
sides of the question has been exhausted, a resolu- 
tion will be'come to, that the old trammels are no 
longer to be considered in force. May we all live 
till the prophecy be fulfilled ! 








MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts still continue 
the attraction of the season. Thursday evening was 
a Mozart night, the first part of the programme be- 
ing entirely taken from works of that composer. It 
included the entire Symphony No. 2, in G minor ; 
the favourite “In diesen Heiligen Hallen,” from 








pitt andrai,” in which Mr. Sims Reeves made his 
first appearance at these concerts; Pianoforte Con- 
certo No. 6, in C, performed by Miss Julia Woolf ; 
the Scena, “Gli Angui Inferni,” by Mlle. Parepa ; 
and the Overture to “Le Nozze di Figaro.” The 
second part of the Concert was miscellaneous. In 
addition to what is, after all, the great feature of 
these concerts—the magnificent style in which the 
instrumental music is rendered—the greatest at- 
traction was, of course, the reappearance of Herr 
Formes. We notice that Mr. Mellon has secured 
| Mme. Vaschetti, from La Scala, at Milan, who will 
| make her first appearance next Thursday evening, 
| which is set apart as an “ Italian night.” 








| MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


A new piece, under the same title as an opera 

by Scribe and Alary, namely, “La Beauté du 

| Diable,” has been produced at the Théatre du Palais 
| Royal. It is in three acts and several tableaux, and 
| is by MM. Eugene Grangé and Lambert Thiboust. 
| The intrinsic worth of the piece is spoken of as ex- 
| ceedingly slight, but the accessories of stage decora- 


guises and changes of costume, have procured for it 
a very marked success. The plot represents the 
Roi des Enfers, accompanied by his factotum Bel- 
phegor, seeking on earth the beauty he knows he 
has lost, and, with the object of finding it, convert- 
ing himself into all sorts of extraordinary characters 


ladies’ boarding-schools, waiter at a café, and dandy 
at a German Baths. The quickness with which 
some of the disguises are effected is spoken of 
as marvellous ; and among the changes it may give 
an idea how completely the thing is carried out, 
that one of the characters dresses up to represent 


feats in London; and not content with a dress 


forms on the trapeze are gone through by his imi- 
tator. The Paris press utters indignant censures 
upon the degradation of the stage; but the manager 
knows that the people countenance and like these 
exhibitions, and so long as this continues the case 
there is little hope of their being discontinued. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the International 
Exhibition of 1862 have received a communication 
from M. Meyerbeer, stating that, in compliance with 





a change shall be made will also be taken in consi- | 


the “Zauberfléte;” and the well-known “Non | 


| tions and machinery, together with the quick dis- | 


and figures, including those of inspector of young , 


Leotard, who is still performing his acrobatic | 


which makes the likeness such as almost to defy | 
detection, the very exercises which Leotard per- | 


their request, he will compose a March for the open- 
ing ceremony. 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre opens to-night with “ The 
Hunchback,” Mr. Phelps playing Master Walter, 
and Mrs. Bowers, an American lady of considerable 
reputation as a tragédienne, appearing as Julia. 
An efficient working company, consisting of old 
favourites and new faces, has been engaged to sup- 
Mrs. Bowers, whose artistic capabilities are 
ooked forward to with hopeful anxiety by the sup- 
porters of this well-known theatre. 


The Théatre des Galeries Saint-Hubert, at Brus- 
sels, has reopened with the production of the new 
comedy by MM. About and De Najac, entitled “Un 
Mariage de Paris,” and with a comic opera, “La 
| Clé des Champs.” At the Théatre du Cirque, in 
| the same city, is being performed a drama in five 
acts, by M. Alexandre Dumas, “Le Gentilhomme 
de la Montague.” 





A funeral monument in bronze has been erected 
at St. Petersburg to the memory of Mme. Bosio, by 
her husband, M. Xindavelonis. It was executed at 
at Florence and taken over to St. Petersburg. It is 
spoken of as a meritorious work, and its inauguration 
was attended by large crowds. It is said, however, 
to be the intention of the husband of the late charm- 
ing singer to transport her remains to Paris, to the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 

A new drama in five acts, entitled “Cora, ou 
| !Esclavage,” has been brought out at the Ambigu- 
| Comique. It is by M. Jules Barbier, and has met 
with a most marked success. The scene is laid in 
Louisiana and in Paris, and the heroine is played 
by Mlle. Jeanne Essler, late of the Vaudeville. Cora 
is the daughter of a rich planter, and is educated as 
his legitimate offspring and heiress, surrounded by 
every luxury and refinement, and attracting the ad- 
miration of all by her delicacy and grace during 
her stay in Paris. On her return to Louisiana, 
the truth is painfully ascertained by her that she is 
the daughter of a slave; and though betraying not 
the least sign of negro taint, is herself, nevertheless, 
unworthy to associate with Europeans. As a crown- 
ing misery, her father is ruined, and ultimately Cora 
is sold as a slave. In the termination, however, 
the author has had regard for the harrowing that . 
the feelings of the audience have undergone during 
his five acts, and his heroine is ultimately released 
from slavery, restored to her possessions, and suit- 
ably married. 


M. Hector Berlioz, the French composer, has been 
giving his annual concert at Baden, with an un- 
usually full and effective orchestra. Among the 
works produced were Mendelssohn’s celebrated con- 
certo for the violin, which was performed by M. Si- 
vori, and enthusiastically applauded ; and Beetho- 
ven’s fantasia for piano, chorus, and orchestra. In 
this sublime fantasia the pianoforte was played by 
Mme. Escudier-Kastner, pianiste to the Emperor of 
Austria. The brilliance of touch displayed in the 
performance by this lady secured for her tremendous 
applause from the company, which was led off by 
the Queen of Prussia, and M. Berlioz warmly con-. 
gratulated her on her admirable execution. The 
concert was held in the well-known large Salle de 
Conversation. 


The Théatre Italien at Paris has announced the 
singers engaged: the following is the list :—Prime 
donne soprani: Mme. Rosina Penco, Mile. Marie 
Battu, Mme. Volpini. Prime donne contralti: Mme. 
Alboni, Mile. Trebelli. Prime donne comprimari : 
Mme. Tagliafico, Mlle. Vestri. Primi tenori: 
| Mario, Tamberlik, Belart, Brini. Tenor compri- 
mario: Capello, Primi baritoni: Badiali, Bene- 
ventano, Delle Sedie. Primi bassi: Tagliafico, Ca- 
poni. Primo buffo: Zucchini. Seconde Parti: 
Castelli, Mme. Grimaldi, &c. Direttore d’orchestra : 
M. Bonetti. 


| _ The Concert of the Association of Choral Secieties 
| of the Seine, held in Paris under the direction of M. 
| Delafontaine, President of the Society, has been a 
| great success. The overture to “ Guillaume Tell,” 
, and several other orchestral a were admirably 
| performed and enthusiastically received. M. Carre, 
| of the Opéra Comique, is spoken of in high terms 
| by the Parisian press, for his execution of the solos 
\-entrusted to him. 
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James Sant, whose many refined portraits of wo- 
men and children have made his name a household 
word, has been selected for the honours of the Royal 
Academy this year; and this tribute to his genius 
cannot fail to give entire satisfaction to the pub- 
lic and his fellow-labonrers in the profession. He 
has worked long and well, and the honour he has 
received is rather the decoration of an accomplished 
and successful artist, than the reward which a 
and encourages the struggling son of genius climb- 
ing up the steep ascent of fame. 


The Panorsma at Leicester Square has been en- 
riched by the addition of a fine view of the City 
and Bay of Naples, admirably painted by Mr. H.C. 
Selous, with the assistance, as far as the ships of 
war are concerned, of Mr. W. A. Knell, Sen. This 
pasting is upon the whole one of the finest pano- 
ramic effects we have ever seen, and it is difficult to 
know which to admire most, the beauty of the 
painting as a work of art, or the fidelity with which 
it reproduces every feature of the lovely scenery it 
depicts. The view of Messina, and that of the 
prospect at sunrise from the summit of the Righi, 
are still exhibiting, and the whole constitutes a 
highly attractive spectacle, and one that will well 
repay a visit, 


We understand that Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and 
Co. have in preparation a biography of Mr. Cobden, 
which is probably to make its ap ce about 
next spring. If it were well executed, and without 
any strong y bias on either side, such a work 
would be likely to prove most useful. There are 
some arguments against contemporary biography, 
but they are more than counterbalanced by the 
fact, that no name is so adapted to point a political 
moral as that of some living statesman. Richard 
Cobden is eminently a representative man ;—repre- 
sentative of nearly all that is excellent in the com- 
mercial portion of the community, as well as of all 
that is most fraught with danger to the advance of 
genuine civilization. Few biographies would be 
more instructive to the student of contemporary 
politics, 

Mr. John P. Knight, Secretary of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, has written to M. Keyser, Director of 
the Académie Royale des Beaux Arts at Antwerp, 
on behalf of the English artists present at the late 
Artistic Congress at that city, requesting him to con- 
vey to the Burgomaster their hearty appreciation of 
the distinguished hospitality which has been afforded 
them during the whole of the fétes. 


During the vacation at the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, some important additions 
have been made to the wall decorations in the Hall. 
These consist of inlaid slabs of polished granites, 
porphyries, marbles, and alabaster, and are likely to 
attract some attention, as some of the specimens 
have never before been —- in the Arts. The 
Museum reopens to the public on Tuesday next. 


The Council of the Surrey Archeological Society 
have determined to assist in —— the proposed 
excavations of the site of Chertsey Abbey, which 
has been recently purchased by one of their local 
secretaries, Mr. . R Bartrop, and have opened a 
public subscription for the purpose. A large and 
curious collection of tiles from this site are at the 
Architectural Museum, South Kensington; and an 
equally large and very complete collection are in 
the possession of the Surrey Society. The excava- 
tions are now being carried on with great spirit 
under the superintendence of Mr. Martin Shurlock, a 
local antiquary, and during the last few days some 
interesting remains have been turned up, or rather 
exposed,—a tile-paving supposed to be a part of 
the cloisters, a stone coffin, leaden chalice and paten, 
gold coin, gold ring, &c. An account of the previ- 
ous excavations has already been published in the 
Transactions of the Surrey Archeological Society, 
and the present appear to promise an even richer 
harvest of antiquities. Subscriptions are received 
by the Society's ers, Messrs. Cox and Biddulph, 
Charing Cross; and by the Honorary Secretaries in 


Law is sometimes, slow as it proverbially is, faster 
than the tortoise-like moving Board or Council to 
whom public works are committed, It thus hap- 
pon that the magnificent pictures bequeathed by 

rner to the nation are in peril—the peril of being 
claimed by his heir-at-law, whose property they 
will become under the painter’s will, unless they are 
- sas J removed to the National Collection, al- 

ough the walls there are already covered. Pro- 
bably some of the Spanish pictures will be dislodged 
to give place to Turner’s works—a difficulty with 
which the authorities at the gallery are well quali- 
fied to deal. This occasion, and the time when 
the nation will have Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,” 
an immense picture, added to its treasures, makes it 
8 me that the Royal Academy should at once 
look out for new quarters. 


All those who have noticed the chary manner in 
which the valuable and distinctive order of the Vic- 
toria Cross is conferred, will allow that at least those 
who do wear it have well deserved the decoration. 
And yet they count up, these English heroes, these 
paladins of honour and duty, in the face of all ob- 
stacles and dangers! Already Mr. Desanges, a 
worthy artist of the noble task he has set himself, 
has painted forty-seven of the brave, handsome faces 
of our countrymen, who have dared to do the 
work which entitles them to the decoration, and has 
exhibited them at the Victoria Cross Gallery. Let us 
hope that this collection, which we may consider is 
ale. kept together by the circumstance of the se- 
vera] portraits forming one attractive exhibition, 
may continue so on more permanent ground. The 
works are well executed, and not unworthy a room 
in a National Collection ; under any such changes 
as death or pecuniary interest bring about, we 
rely upon official and public spirit preventing this 
gallery being scattered. 
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M. Guizot is preparing for publication a work 
on Italy. It is understood that the views that will 
be advocated by this chief of the old doctrinaire 
party, will be strongly opposed to the present deve- 
opment of Italy. According to M. Guizot, the 
policy observed by France to Italy, between the 
years 1815 and 1848, was the only correct and ra- 
tional line of conduct for the Government; and the 
revolutionary ideas of Italian unity, which the pre- 
sent cap 2-92 encourages, are antagonistic to the 
policy of all great epochs in the French nation. It 
is painful to see this statesman and historian thus 
stultifying himself for purposes of self-laudation ; 
and we trust that the rumoured contents of the vo- 
lume will prove, on its appearance, to be false, or at 
least exaggerated. 


The beautiful ribbon flower-bed, fifty feet in 
length by seven in breadth, is still the one leading 
attraction of the season at Kew Gardens, The 
flowers are now exceedingly brilliant, being at the 
climax of their autumnal Besa All the great 
centres of English industry are sending agents and 
artists to copy it, a8 a design and pattern for part 
of the goods they are making for the Great Exhibi- 
tion of next year, viz. :—Manchester—prints, chintz, 
draperies, &c.; Coventry—ribbons; Kidderminster 
—carpets; Glasgow—muslins, shawls, &c.; York- 
shire, coloured table-covers ; Belfast—damask table- 
linen, &c.; Nottingham—lace ; Macclesfield, Derby, 
and Spitalfields—silks, embroideries, &c. ; Dublin— 
mixed fabrics; Paisley—Scotch goods and window 
muslins ; Bradford—moreens and damasks ; Clerk- 
enwell—artificial flowers ; and the Potteries—china 
and porcelain. A lady of title has ordered to be 
manufactured for her fifty yards of stair-carpeting, 
and a drawing-room carpet, the border of which 
will be an exact imitation of the above, and the 
centre copies of many of the circular flower-beds in 
various parts of the Gardens, 





THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, 


THE MASSACRES IN SYRIA, 


BY J. LEWIS FARLEY, 
AUTHOR OF “TWO YEARS IN SYRIA,” &e. 





“ Any contribution to the authentic history of those deplorable outbursts of fanatical hatred which 
took place in the Lebanon and at Damascus just a year ago ought to be welcomed as exceedingly valuable 
and opportune. ... Mr. Farley’s observations deserve both attention and gratitude.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Farley’s book is unquestionably the work of an honest man, and Mr. Farley will be believed 
He has defended a just cause, he has defended it with ability, with a tone of sincere conviction, with an 
authority which carries persuasion to the minds of his readers.”—Courrier d’ Orient, Constantinople, 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





THE QUEEN AT KILLARNEY. 





The Breaurirut Scenery of the Roya Visrr graphically described 


By Mr. and Mrs. §. C. HALL, 


A WEEK AT KILLARNEY, 


TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, AND ABOUT ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
Price Eight Shillings, cloth gilt. 








London and at Chertsey. 





LONDON: JAMES §, VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 
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IMPORTANT WORK ON AMERICA. 





On Monday next, at all Libraries and Book Clubs, in Two Vols, post Svo, with Map, 


JOURNEYS AND EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
OF AMERICA, 


COTTON KINGDOM 


(Compiled from three former Volumes,) with Recent Observations on Cotton and Slavery in the American Slave States, 


By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD. 





LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGAT 


E HILL, 








NOW READY, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ELEVEN STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Price 12s., cloth lettered, 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


IN OIL COLOURS, 


EXPLAINED IN LETTERS ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE ART, 
AND 


Illustrated by Examples from the Several Schools. 


BY JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
RE-EDITED, WITH AN APPENDIX, 
BY HENRY MURRAY, F-.S.A. 


Also, by the same Author, recently published, price 12s. each, 


TURNER AND HIS WORKS. 
REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS. 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 








LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tne Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, CHaremay, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Depvty-CHAtRMay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 

effected prior to the 31st December, 1861, should make i liat pplication. There have already been three | 

divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent, per annum on the sums assured, or from | 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 

Sum Insured, 


£5,000 





Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854, 


£1,987 10s, £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s, 1,897 10s. 
100 39 Lbs. 139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to 
Waich advantages, one-half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
intesest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 

The Asgets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No chargefor Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid hy the Office, ; 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


i (By Order) E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 


REDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE: 
Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and 
canal service; Stationary Engines employed in manufac- 
turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising 
water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pumping Engine, 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for mill-work, flour 
mills, &e.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, 
foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood- 
euts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 14s 6d., cloth. 


London: J. 8. Vrztur, 294, City Road and Ivy Lane. 
In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2 5s., cloth gilt, 





OMLINSON’S CYCLOP ADIA OF USE- 

FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 
ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octava 
Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and 
2,477 Woodcuts. 


London: James 8. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted, 


WOTHERSPOON and Co,, Guascow and Lonpoy, 








BEADS, BUGLES, AND JET 
ORNAMENTS. 


M., A. LaxpLey begs to announce she has a large selection 
of Court, Train, and Dress Trimmings, in Pearl, Bead, and 
Bugle, black, white, and coloured, at very reduced prices, 
and will feel honoured by any Lady’s inspection of them, as 
the advantage of economy in price is a consideration worthy 
their attention. 

Head-dresses, and Bead and Bugle Flowers, in great 
variety. 


3, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —SAFE, YET 
EFFECTIVE.—No other medicine combines the same 
purifying, alterative, and tonic properties which have 
raised these Pills so highly in the estimation of the public. 
In hot weather, unhealthy situations, close apartments, and 
sedentary occupations, no means so potent for cooling, 
cleansing, and regulating the human body can be found. 
Holloway’s Pills wonderfully improve a weak digestion by 
augmenting the gastric secretion and moderately rousing 
the function of the liver; hence their well-known power of 
removing tainted breath, and remedying every other dys- 
peptic unpleasantness. They entirely overcome the le- 
thargic symptoms attending bad digestion, and have for 
years been esteemed as the best and safest family aperient ; 
they are particularly suitable for young females and 
children, 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 





Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 
Twelve Stamps, 


MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 

and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

Reviews OF THE Work.—‘ There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.” —Sun, Evening Paper. 

“ This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of 
those diseases which produce decline in youth, or more fre- 
quently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
1858, ‘ 
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WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can he employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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eS | s4, : Bos 

|} S¢ea on & FI ad 
leah | gES| 28 | #8 
Sue | £52 | 43 | 25 

mom aa™ _ MA 
Es a/£ana/L nd.) £ 8. d 
12 Table Forks............5 1130) 2 40/}2100;2150 
12 Table Spoons.......... 113 0|;2 40;2100;210 
12 Dessert Forks. 1 40}1120;);1150/1170 
12 Dessert Spoons........) 1 40) 1120/1150/)1170 
12 Tea ee 0160)}1 20};1 50/1 70 

6 Egg Spoons, gilt) 

DOw]s....+-+00+ cover h 0 100) 018 6| 0150) 0150 
2 Sauce Ladles... '0 60/0 86/0 90/0 96 
1 Gravy Spoon....... ® 66/0100/0110/;0120 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt) | “ . 
bowls........ ie \ poise 0 46/0 6010 50 
ee erent 0 18/0 28/0 26\0 26 

Wintec cooksndenss 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs} 0 26)0 36/0 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers} 1 40/1 76/1100/1120 
1 Butter Knife...) 0 26/0 56/0 6010 70 
0100/;0170/)0170;1°00 
03310 46/0 5 0 | 0 56 
9 19 9 |13 10 3 [14 19 6 |16 4 0 











Any article to be had singly at the same prices, An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices, All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process, 





CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 


varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d, per dozen extra; carvers, 4s, 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 
per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 6s; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 68. perdezen ; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. ‘They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
net be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 lds, 
to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s, ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolna orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 $s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the set, to £4 48. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 





WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, anp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&e., &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 





PEFOsit BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 


Established 1847, E. W. SEALE, Manager. 





OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE WHEELER AND 
WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with recent 
Improvements.—Crystal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, 
Binder, Corder, &c. Orrices AND SALE Rooms, 462, OX- 
FORD STREET, LONDON.  Jnstruction gratis to every 
Purchaser, THE LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE 
will Gather, Mem, Fell, Bind or Stitch with great rapidity, 
answers well for ALL descriptions of work, is simple, com- 
pact, and elegant in design; thé work will not ravel, and is 
the same on both sides; the speed is from 1000 to 2000 
stitches per minute; a child twelve years old can work it, 
and the Machiue is suitable alike for the Family or the Ma- 
nufacturer. Jilustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis 
and Post-free. 


REMOVAL.—On or about the 20th of September, the busi- 
ness of the Wheeler and Wilson ee | Company 
will be reméyed to 139, REGENT STREET, W. 





YOOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can’ equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft. bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 


ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 
—Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
studied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. . His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly. sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens. 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. Its without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled: and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. .Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of six stamps, 
pe » 0. P. BROWN, No. 5, King Street, Covent Garden, 
ndon. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James's Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the ‘ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 


“He RELIEVES youR SUFFERINGS DIsINTERESTEDLY !— 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
} inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 





the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A, Single Truss 16s., 21s,, 
26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s, 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s, 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuite, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. -They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking... Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d, each. 


JOHN WHITE, Manvractvrer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation ; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for *‘NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


COTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 


mitted him to do. 
SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 115a, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 


dicine that restored his child to health and happiness. 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
eonsumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago preyailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public." —Atlas, 


“A MAN OF A THOUSAND.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.’’—Afessenger’. 


“Ler THERE BE Licut.—' Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with LigHt, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the- Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. JAMEs makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract OF CANNABIS 
Invica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it ; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred di ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves.”—Liverpool Paper, 


YSPEPSIA and FITS.—Dr. O. PHELPS 
BROWN was for several years so badly afflicted by 
dyspepsia that for a part of the time he was confined to his 
bed. He was eventually cured by a prescription furnished 
him by a young clairvoyant girl. This prescription, giver 
him by a mere child while in a state of trance, has 
everybody who has taken it, never having failed 07 It 
is equally sure in cases of fits as of dyspepsia. A))the in- 
gredients are to be found at any herbalist’s. I wi send the 
valuable prescription to any person on the rceipt of six 
stamps to pay postage,—Adaress, ©, P, Brvwn, No, 5, King 








Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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